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ELINOR DEYDEN'S PROBATION. 



PROLOGUE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SQUIRE AND HIS WIFE. 

SPRiNGf-TiME was oo the woods^ unfolding the 
exquisite green tints of leaves trembling at their 
first exposure to the light ; Spring-time was in 
the air, scenting it with that nameless sub* 
dued fragrance, as exhilarating as any aromatic 
stimulant ; Spring-time, too, was plainly marked 
in the white, and blue, and golden enamelling 
the wild flowers made among the dry carpet of 
last year's leaves; and the bright little river 
that sparkled over the grey stones below the 
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2 ELINOR DRYDEN'S PROBATION. 

hanging wood, seemed to chirrup as it went 
along — that something better than bare branches 
mirrored themselves in it now. 

Not that its chirrup was audible, unless you 
stood quite close beside it. The thrushes and lin- 
nets were holding a concert in the wood, and 
hundreds of warblers were joining in the chorus 
of melody. 

A rustic bridge, partly overgrown with ivy, 
crossed the river almost in front of the great 
house beyond the lawn that faced the wood ; 
and coming down towards the bridge, from 
among the trees, were the Squire of Flairs and 
his fair young wife. 

He must have been at least fifteen years older 
than she was — too old a husband, you might 
have said at first, for such a childlike sylph of a 
girl. As she darted forward now, calling her 
dog to follow her, her white dress floating 
lightly round her, and her dark curls borne 
back over her shoulders by the breeze, she 
looked fairy-lik« in her loveliness. 

Mr. Dryden was not handsome, but he was 
tall and stately, with a face that, although well 
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featured, had not by nature anything winning 
about it; but as he hurried after his wife, 
the fondness that beamed all over it corrected 
your first impression, and made you decide that 
they were a well-matched pair. 

" Naughty Lettice !" he said ; but he drew 
her hand so gently and tenderly through his arm, 
that his scolding was plainly not earnest. " I 
shall have you fainting and frightening me again, 
if you run such wild races with Morven." 

She looked up at him from under the broad 
brim of her hat. No wonder he hung over her, 
bewitched by the fascination of those lustrous 
brown eyes — eyes that have such an exquisite 
mingling of joy and sorrow in their expression, 
that you never can analyse the mixture of feeling 
their gaze creates — eyes that seem to tell of sure 
sorrow and early death, and yet in whose depths 
lurk both passion and playfulness. 

" No, I will not faint." Her voice was very 
sweet and childlike. " I would not give you so 
much pain.'' She smiled up at him with a 
look of gratitude, almost as if he were her 
father. 

1—2 



4 ELINOR DRYDEN's PROBATION. 

He smiled back at her, and pressed her arm 
closer to his side — but he gave a little sigh, too 
-^-and then he looked at her as if he wanted to 
be questioned about that sigh. Who could have 
said Mr. Dryden's face was not winning now? 
—the intellect and truth stamped thereon were re- 
vealed forcibly, as ardent, wistful love shone out 
through his eyes. Gazing at the pair as they 
stood thus, you began to doubt whether the 
graceful piece of loveliness, toying with Mor- 
ven, with her dainty fingers, were capable of 
comprehending or appreciating the nobility of 
mind, the intensity of affection his utter self- 
abnegation revealed. 

He waited — but she only spoke some playful 
words to her dog. He longed to ask his wife 
if she really loved him — if she would ever again 
find his companionship the restraint it had 
appeared in the early days of their marriage ; 
but it seemed to him that the time for such 
heart-to-heart communion had not come, that 
by pressing for more confidence than she was 
beginning each day to give freely, he might 
frighten back the timid, child-like nature as 
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THE SQUIRB AND HIS WIFE. 5 

effectually as the east wind closes the open- 
ing buds of Spring. Still he watched her, and 
hesitated, and, while he waited, opportunity 
passed — opportunity which, if we only knew it, 
is to most of us our life's one treasure ; yet, as 
it chiefly keeps in the midst of the deep stream 
of life, we nine out of ten of us miss it, for fear 
of the risk we should incur in taking a header 
for its seizure. I 

Lettice spoke eagerly. 

"Oh, there is Karse, and I want to say 
something very special to him." 

" And I must speak to him too ; so you shall 
have your little say out, and then he and I can 
settle our graver business by ourselves." 

He was accustomed to her ready submission, 
and her reluctance surprised him. There was 
such a beseeching look in the deep soft eyes, 
that he answered as if her request had been 
spoken. 

" My darling has some other wish — tell me 
what it is, Lettice ?" 

She blushed, and looked down while She an- 
swered. 
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"Only I want to speak to him last — it is 
about Ailsie, you know, the .girl he loves so 
dearly in Scotland. I believe he will socm ask 
you for leave of abs^ce, and — ^and — I thought 
it would be pleasanter for him to talk to me 
9fter he had settled his business with 
you. 

" Yes," her Jjusband spoke almost mechani- 
cally, and then moved forward to meet Karse, 
or Ben, as he called him. 

A fine athletic looking fellow, about thirty 
years old, with the clear hale complexion and 
bright freshness in the eyes, that tell of an out- 
door life with plenty of variety in it. 

Mr. Dryden's business, strictly relating to 
kennel affairs, was soon despatched, and then he 
passed on to give Lettice the opportunity she 
had asked for. 

He was in no hurry that she should rejoin 
him. Her words had given him a new insight 
into her cliaracter, and he wanted to think this 
out. 

She must love hiip miore deeply than he 
fancied, or she would never understand so well 
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how to sympathise with another man's lov«. 
Her mother had pledged her word to him 
that Lettice had never loved before she 
saw him, or he would have recurred to a sus- 
picion that had often haunted him before mar- 
riage, that his wife's heart was pre-engageA 

But Mrs. Butler, his moUier4n4aw, had 
assured him that Lettioe's extreme youtii, joiiaed 
to her timidity, alone caused the restraint she 
seemed to suffer from in those early days. Mr. 
Dryden had thought this restrdnt might have 
been lessened if Mrs. Butler would have left 
him and Ld;tice alone together sometimes ; but 
this, she maintained, was contrary to the code of 
society in which she had been brought up ; and 
when Colonel Butler's sudden death shortened 
the time of the engagement, he had decided to 
be patient with her whims till he was really 
Lettice's husband. ^ 

But he had never once ceased to regret this com- 
pliance. Lettice showed him no mc»*e confidence 
as a husband than she had done before marriage. 
Moreover, she shrank from his passionate ca- 
resses with a terror that wounded him deeply, 
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and which for a time made him, too, cold and 
constrained towards her. 

They had married abroad, and this had been 
the state of things between them when they 
came to Flairs. But then Mrs. Butler had 
never quitted them till lately, when Mr. 
Dryden had suddenly become aware that she 
stood between him and his wife's love; 
and although the parting had <!aused a lasting 
estrangement between the Squire and his mother- 
in-law, and had for a time made Lettice miser- 
able, every day, almost every hour, gave Mr. 
Dryden some fresh cause for thankfulness that 
Mrs. Butler's influence was removed. 

He had never loved till he saw Lettice, and 
then the mighty passion that swayed him ab- 
sorbed every other feeling of his life. Like 
most men who do not love women early, he had 
almost idolised the one friend of his boyhood 
and school-life, Stuart Palmer, the younger son 
of a baronet, whose lands almost joined the 
Dryden property. They had been always toge- 
ther, till Wentworth Dryden, being by some 
years Stuart Palmer's senior, went up from Eton 
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to Christ Church, and thence into the world ; 
but still the friendship had lasted unchanged till 
now. Certainly Palmer had been out of Eng- 
land for more than a year, but in his all-engross- 
ing love for his wife, Mr. Dryden had entirely 
forgotten him — had forgotten even to wonder at 
the long silence that had grown up between 
them. Except this one friend, he had no ties 
to withdraw any thought or care from Lettice. 

The old Squire and his wife had died a few 
years ago ; he had never had a brother, and of 
his two sisters one had died in infancy, and the 
youngest, Elinor, when only sixteen, had eloped 
with the son of a country attorney. Her father 
had never forgiven the disgrace thus brought 
on the spotless fame of the Drydens, and Elinor 
Markham's name had been erased from the 
family record, and was never pronounced at 
Flairs. 

Her brother Wentworth had been very fond 
of his pretty silly sister, much younger than 
himself, but he had rigidly kept the promise 
exacted by his father; and, although letters 
sometimes passed between them, he and Mrs. 
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Markham had not seen each other since her 
flight. 

A huge beech tree spread its branches, 
quivering with butterfly-like leaves, over the 
wide lawn that stretched down from the 
house to the river's edge. Mr. Dryden stood 
baieatibi its shade, wondering — scarody be- 
lieving ail the happiness that lay before him 
— in his wife's increasing affection ; she was 
so much more at ease, spoke so much more 
freely to him, and no longer shrank timidly 
from his love : a little while, only a little 
while longer, and he would not hesitate to pluck 
away the thin veil which still hid her heart's 
secrets. He was slowly and surely winning her 
love, and he felt confirmed in the creed he had al- 
ways held about women — sorely shaken as it had 
been by the first part of his married life — the creed 
that if a wife be pure and good, and heart-free, 
her confidence is more surely won after marriage 
than before ; he knew too little of women to re- 
flect that marriage itself may seal up some con- 
fessions best revealed beforehand, and, strongly 
as Love had mastered him, he had yet to learn 
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the wild, fetterless power of choice it will 
evoke from the heart of the most timid girl. 
He had very arbitrary notions about women. 
Perhaps, setting aside the disgrace brought on 
his name by his sister's conduct, the worst part 
of it to him was that any girl of position should 
dare to choose a husband except through the eyes 
of her parents. His Lettice had been a dutiful, 
loving daughter, the best earnest he could desire 
in a wife. 

So he stood under the beech tree, contem- 
{^ting the sunrise of his happiness, while the 
storm-cloud that was to wreck it had already 
passed the horizon. 



CHAPTER 11. 

, THE GERM OF MISTRUST. 

Mrs. Dryden's fair face was paler and more 
thoughtful when she joined her husband under 
the beech tree. 

He laughed at her for her interest in Karse's 
love-making, but she made no answer, except 
by a rather sad smile. 

" You must be tired,*' the Squire said, ** and 
I am going in-doors, too, for I have not looked 
at a letter this morning.'' 

He took her in by a little winding stone stair- 
case, near the angle of the house ; it was seldom 
used, and Mrs. Dryden shivered at the damp 
chill after the warm flood of sunshine. 
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" Yes, it is very cold and damp ; but it leads 
straight into the North Gallery :' and the tender 
husband thought to himself that he would have 
the unused staircase ventilated and matted, so 
that it might prove a short and accessible way 
to the garden. 

Pushing open a swing-door, when at length 
they reached the second flight of the closely- 
twisting, spiral staircase, they entered a matted 
gallery, hung on one side with quaint old pic- 
tures of dead Drydens, 

" I will go and fetch my letters, and bring 
them to read in your morning-room." 

He held open for her one of the many doors 
that led into the gallery, and then passed him- 
self through a curtained entrance at its extreme 
end, and went into his own study. 

He did not stay even to examine his letters, 
he wanted to be with t^ettice again ; and he hur- 
ried back to her with the packet in his hand. 

He opened the door through which she had 
passed into a little ante-room, leading into her 
bed-room — a vast chamber, pannelled with white 
and gold, and sumptuously furnished. On the 
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left was the entrance to his own dressing-room, 
but he turned to the right, and passed through 
an arched opening, screened with muslin cur- 
tains, lined with . rose-colour. The room he 
came inta seemed worthy to be dwelt in by even 
so lovely a lady as Mrs. Dry den. There 
was no sumptuous magnificence, only the 
elegance of refined taste — flowers in vases, 
growing naturally, suspended in graceful baskets, 
and filling the air with perfume — birds — pic- 
tures — china — all the nameless atoms that de- 
light cultivated eyes and senses — musical instru- 
ments, too, were there, for Lettice loved music ; 
and, lounging on a low seat in the midst of all, 
sat the queen of this little paradise, her hat 
laid aside, and her rich brown curls drawn 
slightly back from the white temples by a fillet 
of blue riband. 

Her husband stood and looked at her, and he 
thought how little justice any painter could 
render to that pure, transparent skin, those ex- 
quisite features, and, above all, to the soft, 
yielding grace displayed or rather betrayed by 
every movement— for there was such an entire 
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expression of modesty that she seemed more 
like a shrinkifig wild flower than even a lily of 
the garden. 

He turned away abruptly, half ashamed of 
his delay, and sat down to her writing-table to 
read his letters. Several were laid down beside 
him, without comment, but the one he now 
took up was read with deep interest, judging by 
his compressed lips and earnest expression. 

" Lettice, my darling," (he kept his eyes on 
the letter while he spoke,) " I feel ashamed of 
having been so selfish as to forget everything 
but my own happiness — " 

" Oh, no ! I can never believe you selfish ;" 
her eyes glistened, as they glanced up at him. 

He got up, and went to her, and stood strok- 
ing her hair while he talked. 

" Yes — even you will blame me, I am afi-aid ; 
you would scarcely have thought that till I knew 
you, my darling, I was in constant correspond- 
ence with a dear fi'iend, the companion, in fact, 
of many years of my life, and yet I have never 
even mentioned him to you ; this letter tells me 
that he has been ill; lymg between life and death, 
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in Italy ; however, he is coming home, and you 
must help me, Lettice, to make it up to him. I 
do not fear that you will be like wives I have 
heard of, jealous of your husband's friend — ^you 
will soon love Stuart Palmer as I do, for you 
owe him some reparation — you have usurped 
his place." 

She did not answer, but he felt the soft hair 
slip away from his fingers. 

He looked down at her ; she was lying back 
in her chair, pale and still, with closed eyelids. 

" Lettice ! Lettice ! what is it, my darling ? 
speak to me." 

His hoarse voice told the agony he suffered, 
but she did not stir ; he felt her hands — they 
were cold, and, as he loosed them, fell into her 
lap, lifeless. 

He summoned help, and then sent off a man 
on horseback to Starby, for the doctor, but some 
time passed before Mrs. Dryden opened her 
eyes. 

When she did look round her, she had a wild, 
startled expression; but her husband's fond words 
seemed to charm this away. 
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"When you are better, my darling," he 
whispered, ** I will scold you for running as you 
did, this morning ; you are not strong enough 
for any fatigue." 

The doctor confirmed his words; he felt 
Mrs. Dryden's pulse, and pronounced her to be 
in an extremely nervous, excitable state, arising, 
in his opinion, from debility. He should advise 
the Squire to take her to the sea-side, or, at any 
rate, to try a more bracing air. 

Dr. Jones said this by his patient's bed- 
side. 

" You think I ought to take Mrs. Dryden 
away at once ?'' 

" Well, yes. Squire ; I suppose you can always 
leave home when you choose." The doctor 
laughed, and thought to himself, '' Your bread is 
buttered on both sides." 

" Yes, I certainly can ; but " — he hesitated ; 
" the truth is, I wanted just to have shaken 
hands with Palmer, first. By the bye, Jones — 
but of course all Starby knows the news by this 
time—Sir Richard is dead ; just before his mar- 
riage, too, so my old friend is master of Ler- 
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18 ELINOR DRYDEN's PROBATION. 

mouth ; I should like to have seen him on his 
first arrival." 

" Take my advice, and don't wait for that," 
said the doctor ; " the report in Starby is that 
when the news of his brother's death reached 
Genoa, Sir Stuart had a relapse, and, let me tell 
you, typhoid fever's an uncommonly ugly com- 
plaint to relapse into, especially when you have 
possibly nothing but Italian doctoring to count 
on. 

The doctor went away on his round — that 
daily monotonous journey of a country practi- 
tioner, a man who has more demand on his 
sympathy with his fellows than any other human 
being. — His thoughts now stayed behind him, 
in Mrs. Dryden's bed-room. 

" How fond he is of his wife ! I hope she's 
good enough for him; if ever there lived an 
upright, high-minded gentleman it is the present 
Squire. I had no notion he was so tender- 
hearted, either — not for his wife only — why, 
when he spoke of seeing his old friend again, 
his eyes were glistening. I can't quite make 
Madam Dryden out; I'm afraid she's fuU of 
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nervous fancies, and that isn't quite the sort of 
thing for the Squire ; the only fault I know in 
him, he's a little too formal, and that don't at all 
do for weak nerves ; well, there's no mistake 
about her beauty, though I should like it a trifle 
more robust." 

In a day or two the colour came back to 
Lettice's cheek, but she did not recover her 
spirits. Mr. Dryden began to think Flairs was 
too dull for his wife — he would have liked to 
follow his father's example, and to live among 
his own people ; well, this might come when his 
darling's health grew stronger ; now she must be 
his first care and thought — they could reside 
occasionally at Flairs, but he would be more 
watchful in future — he ought to have found out, 
without Dr. Jones's help, that she was getting 
into a low, nervous state. 

He was sitting in his writing-room with these 
thoughts, and Lettice came gliding in. Her old 
timidity had returned since her illness, but that 
was natural ; he began to be sure when they got 
away from all past associations, and turned over 
a fresh page of life in some place full of the 

2—2 
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sunshine and gaiety that seemed so to belong to 
her age and her beauty, he should really possess 
his wife's love ; even now, through her timidity, 
there was a daily increasing effort to please him, 
a gratitude for his unwearying devotion that 
touched him deeply, although it left his heart 
hungering more than ever for the something 
which her eyes had told him she was capable 
of bestowing. 

"Are you strong enough to travel, Let- 

tice r 

The colour flushed her cheek. 

"Oh, yes, quite; I can be ready as soon as 
ever you please." 

How pretty her childish eagerness was — it 
was plain she had completely tired of Flairs. 
He smiled; it was delightfal to be able to 
make her happy. 

"No, I think you must settle everything, 
Lettice — the journey, the starting-day, and 
all." 

He had taken one of her hands, as she stood 
beside him ; he felt the soft fingers dose ner- 
vously oti his own. 
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" I aiH quite ready, indeed I am ; I can be 
ready to start, to-morrow — shall we not go 
somewhere, a good way off ?" 

How earnest and excited she was ; with all 
his love for her, he yet felt stung that she should 
so shrink from Flairs. 

He had almost asked her why this was so, 
and then he yielded to his self-set habit of never 
speaking on impulse, 

" We will see." He opened a map that lay 
on the table, and seemed to his wife to be 
poring diligently over it. 

He was thinking about her, instead. 

Did she dislike Flairs for itself, or for its 
dulness; or was it only the dulness of being 
shut up with him, she shrank from — ^and again 
came the doubt, from some unknown cause 
stronger than ever, would his wife ever love 
him ? — was not this undefined restraint between 
them caused by her love for some one she had 
known before her marriage? 

Doubtless it is wrong to speak habitually 
on impulse, and yet wrong things, even in com- 
mon life, may be used rightly — the burning fluid, 
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which, injudiciously or largely employed, destroys 
the strongest texture, applied with discretion, 
removes the stain which blemishes and takes 
all beauty from it. 

If Mr. Dryden had understobd the nature of 
women, he would have known that the door to 
his wife's confidence must be opened for her— 
that her timidity made her all too weak for 
spontaneous effort, and that every day and hour 
confidence was withheld the hinges grew more 
rusted, and obstacles — nothing if removed as 
they came— were graduaUy heaping up a barrier 
against it. 

He would have known, too, that this very 
giving way to impulse on his part would have 
made him more human, would have brought 
him down to her level — to the sympathies 
of her age ; but, instead of yielding to that 
which he would have considered an ungoverned 
petulance, he stified, with all his strength, the 
fierce feeling jealousy that had spoken so 
loudly and daringly, and forced his attention to 
the map on the table. 

He showed Lettice several places on the sea- 
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coast, but still her eyes looked wistfully north- 
wards. 

" Could it not be Scotland ?" she said pre- 
sendy. 

" It is the wrong season ; we shall scarcely 
find the leaves out ; vegetation is so much later 
there than with us/' He looked up and saw 
her disappointment. 

Had he not said she should choose, and after 
all they were only going in search of change. 
He smiled, and told her in his tender petting 
manner that she should have her own way in 
all things. 

She bent down her sweet face to be kissed 
for thanks, and whispered to him that he had 
made her very happy, and that she should give 
orders about her preparations at once. 

He rose and opened the door for her, and 
then he went back to his seat full of newly- 
kindled hope. He saw now that this journey 
would help his wishes : Lettice and he would be 
far more constantly thrown into each other's 
society in travelling, than even in the quiet life 
of Flau^-*where his duties as a landholder, a 
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magistrate, a neighbour^ all contributed to sepa- 
rate him from his wife. The idea of it had 
plainly done her good already. She had looked 
brighter and more girlish as she left him. 

In two days time they were on their way to 
the Border. Karse was to accompany them as 
far as Jedburgh^ and then after a few weeks' 
holiday would return to Flairs, with his Teviot- 
dale bride. 



CHAPTER III. 



ESTRANGEMENT. 



Dr. Jones had prophesied rightly. The shock 
of his brother's death broke down Sir Stuart 
Palmer's newly-gained strength, and a full 
month passed away before be was strong enough 
to travel to Lermouth. 

And when he came, he was still such an in- 
yalid that the festivities of his welcome had to be 
greatly shorten^. 

There was a good deal of talk among the 
upper household of Flairs, respecting their mas- 
ter's absence at such a time. Nothing, it was 
affinned, could have afforded so decided a proof 
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of his love for Mrs. Dryden, as this desertion of 
his old friend. 

Most of his servants had grown grey at 
Flairs, and all knew how intimate the tie had 
been between him and the new baronet. 

It was plain that Sir Stuart knew of his 
friend's absence, for not even a message came 
to Flairs from Lermouth during the short time 
he stayed there. 

And when he went away to London, the 
Flairs household sagaciously remarked that the 
country would have seen more of Sir Stuart 
Palmer, if the Squire had stayed at home. 

But their sagacity was soon roused from dis- 
cussing Sir Stuart's movements. 

Karse, or as he was called Mr. Karse since he 
had been appointed head-gamekeeper, brought 
his young wife — his winsome Ailsie — home to 
the pretty cottage the Squire had built for 
him on the high ground above the hanging 
wood. 

The gamekeeper had never been popular 
among the household. He held himself so 
very " high/* and now he seemed to wish to 
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isolate his wife completely from all communU 
cation with the great house. He told the 
steward and the housekeeper that ** the mistress 
had looked rosier and bonnier by far when she 
left Jedburgh than when she left Flairs, and 
that she had been rare and kind to Ailsie." 

Hete was another proof of Mrs. Dryden's 
want of judgment, thought the pompous old 
servants — " cockering up a young thing like that 
till sheM never know her own place again." 

But when the novelty of Mrs. Karse had 
worn away, and there was nothing left to disturb 
or enliven the monotonous gossip of the Flairs 
household, the prolonged absence of the Squire 
and his lady became noticeable. They had left 
Scotland already — they were in France now. 
They were for ever travelling from one place to 
another. It had not been a habit of the Dry- 
dens to absent themselves in this continuous 
fashion; and Starby looked grave as well as 
Flairs. 

At length, about the middle of Decem- 
ber, news came that they were returning, 
orders to prepare their own apartments, 
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but DO directions for the reception of visi* 
tors. 

This was sorely puzzling, for the Christinas 
hospitalities of Flairs had been noted through 
the county ; in his father's time the young 
Squire had been a hearty promoter of the fes- 
tivities of the genial season ; and again, a feel- 
ing of dislike against the new Madam Dryden 
stirred in the household. 

But when at last, all marshalled for her recep- 
tion in the great hall, they saw her arrive^ a 
sudden feeling of surprise and pity subdued the 
rising discontent. 

She stepped feebly from the carriage, and 
walked silently through the avenue left for her, 
to the staircase. 

So pale — so sad — so heart-stricken. 

Was this the fair young bride the Squire 
had carried away from Flairs in early June ? 

No wonder he had striven by every eflFort that 
change of scene and climate could afford, to bring 
back her blooming loveliness. 

But when Dr. Jones called in the Christ- 
mas week soon after their return, to offer 
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bis usual coDgratulations, the alteratioD in the 
Squire impressed him quite as forcibly. 

He looked ten years older. Tbere was a 
stern sorrow in bis face, tbat no one bad ever 
seen tbere before, and when he spoke the change 
was even greater. There was no cordiality, no 
kindling into life ; even when a topic of interest 
was started his look and manner were alike icy 
and repelling. 

Whether this would have thawed in the 
genial atmosphere of society, no one bad a 
chance of knowing. 

The numerous invitations tbat greeted their 
return home were unhesitatingly refused — 
'* Mrs. Dryden's health unfitted her for society," 
and by degrees old friends and neighbours grew 
tired of reiterating civilities so pertinaciously re- 
sisted. Strange stories were rumoured of mutual 
unbappiness between the Squire and his wife ; 
but as not even Dr. Jones had ever succeeded 
in seeing them together since their return to 
Flairs, the stories did not grow, and by many 
were disbelieved. It was but natural that the 
Squire should look aged and anxious, now he found 
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what a delicate young creature he had married ; 
and if he gave up society, it was only a proof 
of his untiring devotion to poor Mrs. Dryden. 

" Anybody who had any eyes could see she 
was in a decline/' said the Starby gossips, 
when she sometimes drove through the small 
town, spite of Dr. Jones's oft-repeated warning 
to " mind their own business, and not to sit in 
judgment on other people's lungs." 

A strange maid and man-servant had accom- 
panied the Squire and his wife home, and there 
was no satisfaction to be gleaned out of either 
of them. 

The maid was a broad Scotchwoman, and she 
at once struck up an alliance with Mrs. Karse, 
which sealed the unfavourable impression her 
reserve and abrupt answers had made on the 
household. 

Mrs. Dryden sometimes visited Karse's cot- 
tage, and when she came back she looked more 
cheerful ; but generally she would sit for hours 
in her morning-room alone — thinking. 

Thinking of what? — of something plainly 
which blanched her cheeks, and enlarged the 
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scared dSation, which people dow remarked^ in 
her beautiful eyes. 

If her husband went into her room, she never 
addressed him ; and if he spoke to her she an- 
swered with an indifference almost amounting 
to sullenness. 

About three weeks after their return home, 
the Squire came suddenly into his wife's 
room. 

" Lettice, I am going to London for a week, 
or perhaps rather longer. Can I do anything 
for you there ?" 

" No, thank you !'* 

She did not even look at him, or pause be- 
tween the stitches of her delicate needlework. 

He knew that his presence was irksome to 
her, but such entire indifference stirred him. 

" I do not ask you to go with me, Lettice ; 
for some time past it has seemed to me that a 
temporary absence would give you — would give 
us both time to reflect on the unhappy estrange- 
ment that has come between us." 

He tried to speak kindly; but his natural 
stiffness of manner^ increased tenfold by his 
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unhappinesSy made his words soand very hard 
and reproachful. 

A weary look came over her face, and she 
held up her hand deprecatingly to stop any fur- 
ther appeal. 

He took the hand in his. What would he 
have given then to dare to take his wife to his 
heart and insist on knowing every secret of hers; 
but he could not do this ; h^r manner towards 
him had altered so strangely and suddenly, that 
he often feared her brain was slightly affected ; 
and the slightest demonstration of affection on 
his part always increased her coldness. Now 
she drew her hand away without looking at him. 

"You need not fear, Lettice." His voice 
showed how deeply she had wounded him. '' I 
was not about to force any unwelcome demand 
for explanation on you. I came to say good'* 
bye to you — and now I am going." 

He went, and almost as soon as he reached 
London, learned that his friend Sir Stuart was 
supposed to be on his way to Lermouth. 

There seemed to be a spell on their meeting ; 
but the Squire wrote at once to his old friendi 
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entreating him not to leave home again till hi 
own return to Flairs — he hoped to be there by 
the end of a fortnight. 

No answer came. Palmer had always been 
a bad correspondent, and during the past year 
his letters had entirely ceased. But it was 
well known to his friend that he had travelled 
incessantly till his illness. Since then« Mr. Dry- 
den had lost trace of him. It ^as possible that 
he might not be at Lermouth now, or that, 
counting on his old friend's speedy return, he 
shirked the trouble of writing. 

The Squire's heart yearned towards him, al- 
though he shrank from exposing his domestic un- 
happiness to his friend. How he had longed at 
one time to show him the exquisite wife he had 
chosen. That was all past and gone, but Sir 
Stuart's friendship would be doubly valuable 
now. By the time he had accomplished the 
object of his journey his heart felt greatly 
lightened. Lately he had begun to think him- 
self hardened against human affections and 
sympathy ; but the almost joyful sensation 
with which he received his lawyer's news — four 
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days sooner than he expected it — that his pre- 
sence in London was no longer necessary, taught 
him how strong was the tie that bound him to 
his early friend. 

There was no need to announce his arrival. 
He should start as soon as possible on the fol- 
lowing day, and tal^e Palmer by surprise. 



CHAPTER IV. 



JEALOUSY* 



When Mr. Diyden reached Flairs, late in the 
afternoon, he went straight to his wife's morn- 
ing-room ; it was empty, and so was her bed- 
room. He rang for her maid. 

The grave Scotchwoman announced that her 
mistress was better — had seemed in better spirits 
lately. She thought she was indoors, and 
then she went to look for Mrs. Dryden's hat, and 
gave it as her opinion that she must have gone 
out by the turret staircase. She herself had been 
sitting at her sewing in one of the rooms at the 
other end of the gallery ever since dinner-* 

3—2 
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time. She must have heard her mistress pass 
the door, if she had gone by the great staircase. 

" You are sure your mistress is out, then ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

He hesitated a moment. 

" When she comes in say that I am returned 
from London, and that I have gone on to Ler- 
mouth. I suppose Sir Stuart is there still ?" 

" Yes, -sir/'. , 

It struck Mr. Dry den, as he passed down the 
turret staircase, that he might have asked the 
last question of one of the men-servants, and 
also that he might have inquired whether Sir 
Stuart had been to Flairs to ask for him. 

But as soon as he found himself across the 
river and climbing the hanging wood, fairly on 
his way to greet his friend, he felt as impatient 
as a boy. His eyes glistened, and memory 
turned over leaf after leaf of past years ; every 
step of the ground he was treading recalled 
some freak of boyish mischief, some daring 
adventure shared with his friend; and then 
had come their school life — the pertection of 
their friendship. He smiled to himself, as he 
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thought how Utde we really know the value 
of what we seem to prize most highly, and 
he began to speculate on the present — should 
he find his friend much changed, chilled from 
his warm heartiness and enthusiasm into a 
courteous, self-contained man of the world ? 

He had soon reached Lermouth. Sir Stuart 
was not at home. He had gone out two or 
three hours ago. without saying when he might 
be expected to return. 

Mrs. Dryden's maid had sat at her sewing, 
with the room door ajar, so that she might be 
ready to give the Squire's message to her mis* 
tress directly she returned. How very long she 
was in coming. 

At last she thought she heard footsteps ; she 
put down her work to listen. 

Yes, there were certainly footsteps coming up 
the little turret stairs; but they were heavier 
than Mrs. Dryden's. Had she been one of the 
village girls, a strange footstep in that place 
might have frightened her; for tradition re* 
ported the North Gallery haunted ; but she was 
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a stranger, and stout-hearted. She only fancied 
some intruder was venturing where he had no 
business, so she almost closed her door and 
peeped through the chink thus made. 

The turret door swung open — it was the 
Squire, after all. 

He kept the door open, and Mrs. Dryden fol- 
lowed him slowly and seemingly against her 
will. 

The Squire's face was white and set as marble ; 
but Mrs. Dryden looked flushed with anger, a 
strange, new expression on her sweet face. 

The maid had never remarked any semblance of 
affection between this unhappy pair, but hitherto 
there had been no apparent strife. She was, as 
I have said, a reticent woman, and now she was 
thankful that no one but herself had seen those 
two faces — either a tempest had passed over 
them, or it was surely coming. 

When at last her mistress's bell rang she was 
not surprised to hear that Mrs. Dryden felt too 
unwell to appear at dinner ; she was lying down, 
so the maid could not see her face, but her voice 
had an unwonted determination in it. 
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And this change continued. People wondered 
what had happened to the pale, meek, drooping 
woman ; her looks, her manner, her voice, had 
all gained a defiant haughtiness, especially when 
she addressed her husband^ — there was no 
longer the same dead silence between them. 
Mrs. Dryden asserted her own will now, and 
although her husband's love had plainly left him, 
at times he yielded as if he still wished to please 
her. One change in him was very remarkable ; 
before his journey to London they had each gone 
their own way, only meeting at meal-times — 
now, if Mrs. Dryden strolled out into the Park, 
in a few moments the Squire was sure to follow 
her — not near enough to bear her company, but 
keeping her always in view ; and if his wife per- 
ceived him, her lovely lips would curl with 
scornful pride, at the dose watch he kept over 
her. 

March came, and Mrs. Dryden drooped and 
faded beneath the keen east wind. 

She had kept her room for l^veral days, no 
one seeing her but her maid, when her husband 
entered, unannounced. 
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" I came to enquire for you — " he stopped 
suddenly, the change in her looks shocked 
him into silence. 

Her sofa was drawn close to the fire, and she 
lay on it, pale, almost ghastly, with one small, 
bright red spot on each cheek — her eyes were 
closed, and showed how black and deep were 
the circles beneath them ; but at the sound of his 
voice she opened them languidly. 

" I fear you are very ill — will you not see 
Dr. Jones?" 

She held out her hand. 

" Wentworth, Dr. Jones will not do me so 
much good as you can." 

An ague-like trembling ran through him ; if 
this had come but six months sooner— now his 
love was cold and dead. 

He looked down into her eyes, fully raised to 
meet his own. Even his jealous mistrust 
yielded to the unflinching truth he read there ; 
but still the time was gone by when he could 
have met Lettice half-way ; she must explain 
her own meaning. 

" I have never had faith in Dr. Jones, I do 
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not believe in country doctors; if I consult 
him he will say I must stay at home and keep 
quiet in my present state." 

"Every one else would say so, Lettice; I 
believe travelling is always forbidden at such a 
time." 

She sat upright on her sofa, and shaded her 
eyes with her hand — then she looked up at him 
again. The pleading appeal in her voice moved 
him deeply. 

" Wentworth, do you remember how you 
used to love me ? I know that is gone now, but 
I have sometimes thought that if I had been 
braver and had trusted you, we might have been 
less unhappy. I have been thinking these last 
few days, thinking over all your conduct to me, 
and I do not believe you really think evil of me. 



now.*' 



He turned away while she spoke, and leaned 
his elbow on the mantel-shelf; as she went on, 
his face was hidden in his clasped hands. 

" I cannot promise to love you as you expect 
to be loved, but some day, — when my baby is 
born, — I will tell you everything." 
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She saw him start slightly, but he did not 
look round. 

" I have a great kindness to ask of you, now. 
You think I look ill — do you know, Wentworth, 
that I feel as if I should die, if you do not take 
me away from Flairs ?" 

She waited, but still he neither moved nor 
answered. Then she rose up from her sofa, 
and almost tottered towards him. 

She clasped her hands round his arm to sup- 
port herself. 

" Speak to me — do not keep me in this sus- 
pense — I am not deceiving you; I believe if 
you take me once more to the north, I shall 
learn to love you — if I stay here, I shall die before 
your eyes, and I shall not die alone, remember." 

Mr. Dryden raised himself and looked at the 
delicate, pleading creature. All the old passion 
was sweeping over him with a force that alarmed 
him into self-restraint ; in the face of all his un- 
extinguished doubt and suspicion was he in one 
moment to be cajoled by a few sweet words, 
spoken to attain a certain end. 

But when his wife's eyes fastened themselves 
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on his, doubt and mistrust melted before their 
sweetness ; he kept a tight rein on impulse, but 
he bent down, and kissed her forehead ; then he 
said gently — 

" If I think you can bear a journey, Lettice, 
I will take you where you wish." 

" You promise ?" she said, eagerly. 

" I promise," he spoke very solemnly ; " and 
if I keep my promise will you keep yours ? will 
you give me the confidence I ought to have had 
long ago, so that there may be at least peace 
between us ?" 

" If I live, Wentworth, there shall be more 
than peace." 

She broke into long, vehement weeping ; he 
soothed her almost with his old tenderness, and 
finally left her comforted with the promise, that 
if her health had mended by the end of the 
week, without consulting Dr. Jones or any one 
else, he would take her to the Highlands. 

He felt strangely uneasy and perplexed, but 
he told himself that this was a case in which 
he alone could judge ; by travelling slowly 
and with great care, all evil results might 
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be averted, and they could return to Flairs 
in sufficient time for the heir to be born there. 

Not one of the old servants knew how far the 
Squire proposed to take his invalid wife; he 
shrank from exposing himself to Dr. Jones's 
opposition and comment. With the same maid 
and man who had returned with them, they set 
forth on this new journey, in the first bright 
days of cold, early Spring, 



BOOK THE FIRST. 



SEED-TIME. 



CHAPTER I. 

ELINOR MARKHAM. 

The writing-room at Flairs was neither strik- 
ing in its dimensions, nor handsome in its 
furnishing, but it was an enticing place to re- 
main in. 

It was a long room, with a projecting fire- 
place of carved oak at one end, and a deep 
three-sided bay window, with narrow panes full 
of painted glass, at the other. 

On each side of the fire-place were recessed 
* doors, screened with heavy curtains, to secure 
quiet from passers-by in the stone gallery out- 
side, and from these curtained doors to the 
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window ran bookshelves, filled with volumes 
chiefly of modern appearance, for this was essen- 
tially the " writing-room ;" the library itself 
opened from it by a small doorway on the left 
as you faced the fire-place, screened like the two 
others with a heavy red curtain. 

That curtain was moving now, and presently 
a slender hand appeared slightly withdrawing it. 
A minute more and the cloth folds were violently 
pushed aside, and a young girl stood in the 
doorway. 

Dark-skinned, with the hair and eyes of a 
gipsy, she was remarkable, rather than pretty ; 
so slender in form, so wonderfully intelligent in 
face, it was difficult to picture Elinor Markham 
as ever having been a child, or to associate 
her in one's mind with the dimpled repose 
of sofl, plump babyhood. 

She stood hesitating, surprised at the sudden 
daring which had nerved her to dash the curtain 
aside, and invade her uncle's solitude ; one hand 
still grasped the heavy cloth folds, while her 
great, black eyes wandered round, as if they were 
taking an inventory of all she saw. She was 
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trying to gain a moment's respite before she 
looked at her uncle. 

Mr. Dryden sat at a table beside the fire, with 
his back towards her ; he did not move, his head 
remained bent over the half-finished letter on 
his desk. 

He knew who the intruder was, and he was 
far too angry with Elinor to speak to her at 
once. 

To a more timid nature, this silence, the com- 
plete ignoring of her presence implied by it, 
would have been a more effectual rebuke than 
words, and she would have retreated ; but Elinor 
had been, as she thought, grievously wronged, 
and her Self- Will was determined on con- 
quest. 

The warm blood glowed through her dark 
skin, the slender fingers tightened over the 
curtain, and she shook back her masses of curls 
so vehemently that her hat fell to the ground. 

A strange sudden look of beauty came into 
her face, as her eyes turned flashing on her 
uncle. 

" Uncle, I want to speak to you." 

VOL. I. 4 
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But even then Mr. Dryden did not turn 
round. 

He was, as he had always been, studiously 
courteous in manner to women, even to so very 
young a girl as £linor, but he was hard and un- 
forgiving when any right of his was invaded, or 
when anything that touched him personally was 
interfered with. 

Elinor's throat throbbed and crimsoned, till 
she felt almost suffocated ; but though she told 
herself that ^' this was hateful injustice,' and that 
if she chose she could make him turn round," 
something kept her from advancing boldly into 
the room. 

Mr. Dryden folded his letter, addressed and 
sealed it, then he rose and turned round towards 
Elinor. 

His face was sterner, now, than it used to be, 
fifteen years ago; his deep, grey eyes had a 
suspicious glance unknown to them in former 
times, the furrow between them had deepened, 
and the almost grim lines stamped round the 
firm mouth gave a hardness which contrasted 
unnaturally with the delicacy that his in-door 
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student-habits of late years had restored to his 
complexion ; but although from the want of 
breadth above the eyes, and other tokens, it 
might have been argued that Mr, Dryden was 
prejudiced and bigoted in his opinions, yet it 
was impossible not to realise, in looking at him, 
that you were in the presence of a perfect gen- 
tleman, a gentleman not only by birth, breeding, 
and schooling, and he had all these, but one 
who bore the innate stamp of nobility. Although 
the sorrow that had hung over the last years of 
his life had prevented his high and rare qualities 
from shining out among his fellow-men as they 
had done ; still the remembrance lived in 
the hearts of all who had once known him, 
spite of the isolation in which he preferred to 
pass his life. 

In that last journey to Scotland, when love 
and peace in his married life seemed nearer, 
more real than they had ever come before, Let- 
tice died. By a sudden accident — her carriage 
overturned in a rocky glen, in the Highlands — 
she had sustained so serious an injury, that both 
she and the infant born just afterwards, perished. 

4—2 
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It was long before the Squire could force 
himself to revisit Flairs, and when he came he 
was scarcely to be recognised. 

In even the common affairs of life he now 
betrayed so hard and suspicious a temper that 
his old servants and dependents shook their heads 
gravely, and said "sorrow had worked sore 
changes in the young master." All but one — 
Ben Karse, the gamekeeper, never had a word 
to add to these discussions, or, if questioned, 
he answered that " he never fashed himself 
about changes ; time changed all men." 

Mr. Dryden fixed his eyes sternly on 
Elinor. 

" Come here." 

He pointed to the hearth-rug, on one side of 
which his table was placed. 

She had started as he spoke, and let the cur- 
tain fall; she glanced back at it for an in- 
stant, as if meditating a retreat, then straighten- 
ing her arms against her sides, she went forward 

boldly. 

Mr. Dryden looked surprised as she stood 
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there, facing him, her eyes fixed resolutely on 
his, and her whole countenance expressing 
injury. 

" What is the matter ?" 

He did not mean to have said it — he had not 
intended to give her the opportunity of speak- 
ingy but simply to administer so sharp a reproof 
as should prevent her from repeating the offence 
of intrusion. 

" Why, uncle ! Northover won't let me go 
on the other side of the river ; you know I have 
often gone there with Mamzelle and the Fraii* 
lein, and if my governesses think it right to take 
me there, ought such a person as Northover, a 
housekeeper, to interfere with me ? I — I — think 
she is very impertinent." 

She had tried to speak calmly — for this was 
not Elinor's first complaint against Northover, 
although it was the first time she had ventured 
on an intrusion to prefer it — but her lips and 
throat quivered with agitation. 

Mr. Dryden had not studied human na- 
ture much, still he saw that something was 
amiss with Elinor, and he had a discomforting 
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perception that she was very impetuous and 
self-willed. 

" Hush ! Northover is not impertinent ; she 
means well, and in this case she only obeys my 
orders in forbidding you to cross the bridge 
unless some one is with you." 

The girl's eyes flashed, and she set her teeth 
till her lips scarcely showed themselves. 

Mr. Dryden spoke in a harsher voice than 
Elinor had ever heard from him before ; he was 
revolted by her display of self-will — it seemed 
to him utterly unfeminine. 

" Your governess will return in a fortnight ; 
during her absence you have the rest of the 
park to roam over. Do not come to me any 
more with complaints of Northover, I cannot 
listen to them ; you may go away, now, Elinor, 
and remember in future that this is my private 



room." 



He said the last words gently, as if he felt 
for the shame with which she must listen to such 
a reproof ; but presently, as he watched her 
dogged look, when she turned towards the door- 
way, he spoke quickly and sternly — 
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" Elinor, have you any especial reason for 
wanting to cross that bridge, or is it only wil- 
fulness?" 

The allusion to her temper set it ablaze, and 
it leaped forth high above all restraint or con- 
cealment. 

" Isn't it reason enough to want to be free, 
not to be like a slave, watched at every turn ? if 
my Skye strays over the bridge he is free to do 
it — I have not even the liberty of a dog." 

She hid her face against the curtain, for she 
was standing in the doorway again, and pressed 
her head closely into its folds. 

Mr. Dryden felt puzzled; he had not the 
slightest idea how to deal with her. The Fraii- 
lein must be neglectful, and it would be well to 
give her a reproof when she returned to Flairs. 

" Elinor — I am surprised and shocked. I 
thought you must know how to conduct your- 
self at your age. Pray never forget yourself in 
this way a^gain." 

But almost before he had finished, she darted 
off, slamming the library-door behind her with 
violence, although, thanks to its cloth covering. 
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she could not make her exit as noisy as she 
wished. 

Her uncle looked very unhappy. 

It might have been better, he thought, if he 
had seen more of Elinor since he had taken her 
from her own home, to educate as his possible 
heiress ; but the women of the Dryden race had 
always been kept in the seclusion of the nursery 
and the schoolroom, and therefore the surest 
means of making Elinor Markham that which 
he wished her to become — a genuine Dryden — 
was to follow family maxims. 

When he at last returned to Flairs, a 
childless widower, he began to consider the 
feasibility of adopting an heir. His sister, as 
has been said, eloped with a young lawyer, 
named Roland Markham, when only sixteen ; 
and to avoid the chance of any son sprung from 
such a stock inheriting Flairs, Mr. Dryden cut 
off the entail before his own marriage. 

The old Squire had made his son promise 
never to acknowledge Roland Markham as a 
brother, or to tolerate his presence at Flairs ; Mr, 
Dryden had obeyed his father's command to the 
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letter, and as he did not choose to run the risk 
of seeing her husband, he and his sister 
had never met since Mrs. Markham*s marriage. 
But in childhood she had been a great favourite 
with her brother, and little by little she had con- 
trived after her father's death to make advances 
which had eventuated in a tolerably regular cor- 
respondence. 

Thenceforth the Squire was duly informed of 
the arrival of each new member of the Mark- 
ham family ; and he always sent a liberal chris- 
tening present, although he resolutely refused the 
office of godfather. 

No — he was willing to show a kindly feeling, 
but he could not countenance a mesalliance. 
He shrank from seeing his sister sunk probably 
to her husband's level ; and this was not entirely 
caste prejudice, for Markham was the son of a 
village attorney, and inferior both in breeding 
and education to many of his class. The Squire 
shrank, too, from seeing the children, perhaps with 
the faces and characteristics of Drydens marred, 
he felt sure, by the plebeian blood which must 
betray its presence in every word and gesture. 
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A Markham as a Markham he could not have 
endured ; but_ he had always heard that women's 
natures were docile and flexible. Little by little 
a project took form and colour in his mind, and 
ended some years after by a proposal to his sister 
to educate her daughter Elinor at Flairs, if the 
parents would consent to an entire separation 
during his lifetime. 

There was little danger, Mr. Dryden told 
himself, that a girl brought up at Flairs amid 
ancestral associations, would ever wish to ex- 
change them for a home with such a father as 
Roland Markham. 

He only promised to provide handsomely for 
her. It would be time enough, he thought, to 
name her as his heiress if she fulfilled his hopes, 
although he stipulated that she should bear the 
name of Dryden as long as she remained at Flajrs. 

The Markhams had already six children, and 
they showed no hesitation in accepting the 
Squire's offer. 

Elinor was sent to Flairs, and presented to 
her uncle. His first glance told him how much 
she resembled her father. The sudden invin- 
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cible repugnance that rose in his face had laid 
the first stone of a barrier that had never been 
surmounted either by unde or niece. He 
avoided her in the hope that separation from 
her family, and a refined education, would so 
change her outward bearing, her loud voice and 
impetuous manner, that he should find in her 
the sympathy he so much desired ; and Elinor 
was glad to escape the presence of her serious, 
quiet uncle, whose very courteous stateliness was 
a reproof. 

But why at his age had Mr. Dryden resolutely 
closed his eyes to the possibility of a second 
marriage ? It seemed strange that a man so 
reserved and so fastidious should have delibe- 
rately chosen instead, the responsibility of 
bringing up a girl of whose disposition he knew 
nothing, a girl whose high spirit — gossip said — 
needed the utmost care of a mother. 

Here was a mystery, which for some years 
past had aflforded constant food for wonder in 
after-dinner talk to the worthy matrons of the 
county in which Mr. Dryden was decidedly " the 
best match.'' 



CHAPTER II. 

THE NORTH GALLERY. 

Elinor dashed along the library — a noble, 
rarely used room — and passed through a door 
on the right-hand, into the dining-room which 
commanded the western side of the park. She 
flung away from the window again with a deeper 
frown than ever ; her eyes looked almost small 
as the heavy, rather coarsely marked brows were 
drawn down on them. It was too hard ! 

Over the north and west sides of the domain 
she might roam at will ; but the sparkling river 
that bounded the flower-garden on the east, and 
divided one half of the park from the other, 
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could only be crossed by the forbidden bridge, 
and at this time' of year, when the great beech 
tree, the wonder of the county, was leafless, 
Mrs. Northover's still-room windows commanded 
the river, and the whole of the eastern side of 
the gardens. 

The house was a hollow square ; the small, 
well-like court within was flanked at three of 
the comers by projecting circular turrets, con- 
taining spiral staircases, by which the stone gal- 
lery which ran round three sides of the mansion, 
communicated with the floors above and below. 

The whole of the northern side of this gallery, 
except the small study at one end where Mr. , 
Dryden saw his steward, assembled his house- 
hold for family prayers, and administered justice, 
was unoccupied, except on the rare occasions 
when a state visitor might perhaps for one night 
inhabit the haunted-looking, richly furnished 
bedrooms, which now wrapped in their brown 
holland coverings looked strangely cold and 
inhospitable. 

Elinor passed on until she reached this North 
Gallery, and then flung herself on the floor, and 
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sobbed with the vehemence of mingled sorrow 
and passion. No one had ever seen her thus, 
since she had come to Flairs, although the 
dark doud of her expression had often warned 
both her governess and Mrs. Northover of the 
lightning it heralded ; but either her indomit- 
able pride, or the whisper which children 
hear so much more plainly than those with 
whom the lights of Reason have deadened the 
strivings of Spirit, had warned her to suppress 
an outward show of anger. She was always 
safe here. Once a month — not so often in 
winter-time — Northover and her maids visited 
the unused gallery, and dusted and inspected all 
the rooms but two ; at other times it was left 
undisturbed ; a crimson curtain drawn across it, 
just beyond Mr. Dry den's study door, shut it oflf 
on the east side, and at the other end a door 
opening on the winding staircase closed it effec- 
tually against all intruders. Mr. Dryden never 
entered it. The old servants said it was because 
his wife's apartments had been among those now 
so seldom occupied, and the younger ones main- 
tained that it was haunted, and that a spirit walked 
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in the rooms that were always locked. Perhaps 
Northover herself wrfs the only one who would 
have ventured there after sunset. 

Elinor had heard some of these stories, but 
had not greatly heeded them. Now as her 
sobbing gradually subsided, and she sat on the 
ground looking at the grim array of family por- 
traits on the gallery wall, dimly lighted by the 
dusty window panes opposite— she began to 
wonder if they had any consciousness, and 
whether they, too, would pronounce her ill-bred, 
or whether they would agree with her and con- 
sider her ill-used. 

There was one auburn-haired youth in plate 
armour, grasping a sword ; he had bright blue 
eyes and a firm-set, rebellious-looking mouth. 
The expression caught by the painter was a half- 
checked smile. Elinor sat gazing up at him, re- 
membering all the stories she had heard of him, 
and she began to think he would never have 
been handed down from one generation to 
another, as '' the dauntless, the valiant Hubert 
Dryden," if he had consented at sixteen to 
cage his limbs within limits prescribed by others. 
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» 

and had obeyed the tyrannical commands of 
those who knew no better than himself. 

What right had Northover to interfere about 
the park ? She never stirred out of the house 
except on Sunday, and as to uncle^ — he hadn't 
an idea beyond books and horses — how could 
he judge what was fit for girls ? Here her 
cheeks flushed, and she tossed back her head, 
trying to shake off the rein of some contradic- 
tory yet irresistible memory ; but it would not 
be shaken off. It rose before her clearly that 
Uncle Dryden knew how girls should be- 
have, better than any one. Elinor inherited 
some of her father's want of refinement; but 
she had the instinctive appreciation which almost 
all women share in different degrees for the evi- 
dence of refinement in men, and she would 
rather have been cruelly illtreated by her father, 
supposing that his good-nature could have per- 
mitted unkindness to his children, than have 
heard Uncle Dryden call her unladylike. He 
was so very hard. 

" Oh, if I only had some one to be kind to 
me — somebody who would think everything I do 
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right. Uncle does not care enough. Northover 
cares too much ; and as for Fraulein, as long as 
I learn my lessons and there is a good dinner 
she is content ; she can cry over the people in 
the novel she reads, but she never thinks whe- 
ther I am happy or not. I wonder how Unde 
Dryden would like it if I were to run away, as 
mamma did, — only I should run home.** 

She looked up at Hubert Dryden — his lips 
seemed to curl at such a foolish thought. 

No — she had seen her home once again, 
when her mother was very ill ; and after a two 
days' visit had begged hard to be sent back to 
Flairs. The meagre slovenly household ar^ 
rangements ; her father's rude, boisterous man- 
ner and broad jokes ; the noise and disorder of 
a house full of children who had no regular 
nursery control — shocked the child now habitu- 
ated to the luxury and solemn order of Flairs ; 
and when she returned thither, she felt convinced 
as she told the pictures in the North Gallery, 
that she was quite a Dryden, and had nothing 
Markham about her. Only at times like this 
she longed for her mother — not as other child- 

VOL I. 5 
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ren who have never left that tender guidance, long 
for the daily help and watchful care they never 
have to ask for ; Elinor wanted her mother's 
love. Well — some day when she was mistress 
of Flairs, for this idea her father had care- 
fully implanted during her brief visit — her 
mother should live with her always — she would 
not call her ill-bred. 

" What could Uncle Dryden mean ? Are 
courage and daring ill-bred ? How could any 
one endowed with a lofty heroic spirit be what 
Northover calls * well-behaved f Ridiculous ! 
Why, there's old Sir Fulke in the library ; he 
looks as if he'd never once felt afraid in his life, 
and he's about the most famous Dryden of them 
aU." 

The next moment she had opened the door 
of the turret staircase. She went down the first 
steps quickly ; but when she reached the next 
door leading to the ground-floor, she did not pass 
through it, but descended the closely twisting 
stone steps some way further till she came to 
a low dark-arched passage. She paused here 
and listened. The passage went out into the 
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park ; but . Elinor had only discovered it by 
accident. It was chiefly used by men-servants ; 
its darkness made it a dangerous outlet, there 
being no pause or landing in the stone corkscrew 
which wound down to a waste of unused cellars 
below. 

Once outside, however, she was safe. No 
garden lay on this side, and she kept along 
close by the the wall of the house until she 
reached its eastern angle. There, a little way 
on was the beech tree. She darted across the 
open ground between, feeling perfectly safe from 
observation, till she reached the flower garden, 
which was divided from the park to the outer- 
most branches of the beech tree by a high, closely- 
dipped wall of yew. The lawn on which the 
beech tree stood, and which was gay in summer 
time with innumerable flower beds, sloped down 
to the river's edge, so that in leafy June it would 
have been easy to creep along to the bridge, 
under the trailing beech branches bending their 
silken weight of foliage into the water below. 
But now there was risk of discovery. As 
Elinor looked across at Mrs. Northover's win- 

5—2 
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jdow she smiled at her own hesitation — why, it 
was scarcely visible — an evergreen rose tree 
trained against the house had overgrown it so 
completely ; and if she were seen, what could it 
signify ? She was no coward to go skulking 
about her own property — for she knew it would 
be hers. Let Northover say what she liked 
about *' behaving," surely she must know 
better than a housekeeper. 

A momentary thought of Mr. Dryden*s dis- 
pleasure was put away imperiously. All he 
wished — this her keenness had already taught 
her — was that she should grow up a Dry den. 
She would show her uncle she was not ill-bred, 
by her proud lofty spirit. 

She had soon stepped across the ivy-grown 
bridge, peeping down at the leaping fish among 
the grey stones, for the water was very clear, 
although a little further on it bubbled and 
whitened in clouded fury round a grey fragment 
of rock, which seemed trying to stay the hurry- 
ing current from rushing down, to add to the 
foam and spray of the little fall below. 

Elinor liked to watch the waterfall, she de- 
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lighted in placing bits of stick, small boats — she 
had once even sent her hat — to be swept down 
by the furious whirl of the water, but to-day 
this amusement was too tame for her restless- 
ness, and she hurried on. 

There was a narrow path along the river, and 
from this the hanging wood towered to the 
steep heights above — not straight up — there 
were many valleys and undulations between, 
nooks for primroses, and smooth spaces for 
wood anemones, and all the other charming 
hints by which coy Spring betrays her presence. 
Now the trees overhead were leafless, although 
their tracery was thickening with the brown and 
red buds that seemed to be asking in soft whis- 
pers if the time were come for unfolding their 
green ofispring ; the broken dry twigs snapped 
under Elinor's feet as she trod hastily along the 
brown ground, stumbling every now and then 
in her eagerness over the spreading roots, 
concealed by heaps of decaying leaves and 
moss. 

Elinor went on, springing now from one trunk 
to another, now over a fragment of rock that 
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seemed, like many another scattered among the 
trees, to have fallen from the clouds, or to have 
been heaved upwards from the bosom of the 
river. The last bit she had to climb was almost 
precipitous, and just as she had taken a vigorous 
step forwards, the branch overhead, to which she 
was clinging, snapped; she saw a sort of 
hurdle fencing at the top of the ascent, and 
sprang up desperately, stones and earth slipped 
away beneath her, as her right hand closed on 
the lowest bar of the fence ; the rail was small, 
she could grasp it entirely, but it seemed as if 
her wrist must break with the strain on it. In 
an instant she felt it clasped, and saw another 
hand held out; before she knew that she 
had seized it, her feet had regained a firm hold — 
she drew a long breath, and looked up. Pressed 
close against the hurdle was a boyish face that 
seemed to Elinor too beautiful to be real — a 
face with large liquid dark eyes, shining through 
tangled sunny curls, the cheeks a-glow with 
excitement, while the scarlet lips strained apart 
as the breath was drawn with slow intensity 
through the clenched, even teeth. 
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" I'm safe now," said Elinor, recovering her- 
self before her deliverer had found the use of 
his tongue. 

"Not till you're over/' he said, roughly. 
** Catch hold with your right hand here — now 
your left — now pull your legs up again, set your 
foot on the fence, and over you are." 

She threw herself panting on the grass ; now 
that the danger was over she realised it, and her 
heart throbbed quickly, but she soon sat upright, 
and looked round at her companion. 

He was leaning against the hurdle, staring at 
her, as if he doubted whether she were real 
flesh and blood, like himself. She thought he 
looked younger than she was ; he was clearly a 
village boy, his rough shoes and sun-burned 
straw hat and dress showed that — but how 
wonderfully beautiful his face was. She had 
never seen it before, and yet what did it remind 
her of ? she felt, spite of her usual haughtiness 
to inferiors, inclined to treat this boy as an 
equal — not because he had saved her life, 
but from the strange, mysterious sympathy 
roused within her by his face. 
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" Thank you for helping me ; if you had not 
been there I should have broken my neck, you 
know/' she smiled up at him. 

When Elinor smiled you forgot her rather 
harsh features and her haughty expression, she 
looked so irresistibly sweet, and her strong will 
made the fascination more enduring than that 
exercised by a prettier, feebler face. 

The boy moved uneasily from one leg to the 
other, but he dropped his fixed gaze, and turned 
his face half away from her. 

Elinor's smile changed into one of scornful 
pity; how shame-faced and awkward he 
was! 

" Who are you ?" she asked, authoritatively ; 
" and where do you come from ?" 

He did not look shame-faced as he turned 
round at her words; his eyes searched hers 
with a steady look, as if questioning her right 
to the tone she had used. 

Elinor felt abashed for an instant^ and then 
very angry with herself for being so. 

" Are you deaf ?" she said, sharply. 
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" No," said the boy, " I was wondering where 
you came from." 

Instead of being angry, she laughed. 

" Well, we don't seem to find answers be- 
tween us; cross-questions, you know, always 
bring crooked answers. I am Miss Dryden, of 
Flairs ; now, perhaps, j ouTl teD me who you be- 
long to/* 

" I live with Ben !" he pointed towards one 
of the plantations. Elinor knew that the head 
gamekeeper lived thereabouts, although she had 
never been near the place. 

"Is Ben your father, then?" she coloured 
with mortification at the surprise of finding who 
he was. Elinor was romantic, spite of her 
pride, and while she talked to him she had de- 
cided that this boy was better than he appeared. 
But a familiar name is as disenchanting some- 
times as Ithuriel's spear. Good, honest *' Ben" 
was far too common-place to have anything to 
do with romance, and she rose up hastily, as she 
spoke. 

" I shouldn't call him Ben, should I, if he 
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was my father?" he spoke rather sullenly, 
without looking at her. 

Elinor's face flushed ; it was too much that a 
boy like this one should speak to her as an 
equal. 

" Say ma'am, sir, when you speak to a lady," 
she said in her haughtiest manner; '^is Ben 
your uncle or your cousin, or are you dnly his 
servant ?" 

The boy faced round at her — not with flash- 
ing eyes or any of the anger she * secretly ex- 
pected, but with a firm, half-amused expres- 
sion on his lips, that puzzled and irritated 
Elinor. 

" Whichever you like, ma^am ;*' he drawled 
out the word, while he glanced at her from head 
to foot, as if searching for some outward sign of 
the dignity that required such an appellation ; 
then he turned abruptly away, and springing 
over the hedge that divided the field in which 
they were fi*om the copse that skirted it, he 
vanished. 

Elinor stood still, in an excited state of 
mingled pleasure and annoyance. Her feelings 
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were usually in a tumult when she roused from 
the long dreaming fits in which her days slipped 
away ; dreams oflen of the past, when she 
peopled the deserted rooms and galleries of 
Flairs with the living representatives of the old 
pictures on the walls — dreams which sometimes 
had become so real that she had rushed in white 
terror back to the inhabited part of the house to 
escape the sounds of the rustling silk and clank- 
ing spurs she had heard so plainly through the 
door of the White bed-chamber. After such a 
rousing she would be what the Fraiilein called 
" wool-gathering " for several days, and would 
spend her play-hours out of doors, with her 
dogs— running races with them, as wild and as 
irrepressible in her mirth as they were, but 
no mood lasted long ; she soon found herself 
again, either in her beloved gallery, or in the 
library, to which she was allowed access if she 
kept quiet. 

There the dreaming recommenced, but these 
were dreams of the future ; there were no 
ghosts in the old library unknown to Elinor — it 
was the theatre of a busy history, but the story 
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was her own: at one time she would parade 
queen-like from end to end of this long room, 
bowing and smiling graciouily to crowds of 
imaginary adorers, who were all dying of love 
for Miss Dryden of Flairs, for she should be 
beautiful in another year, she knew it. In some 
of those novels the Fraiilein was so fond of, 
slender, dark eyed girls, always developed into 
graceful, beautiful women — oh ! how Elinor 
longed, thirsted, prayed for beautji. It is terrible 
when an ardent and keen perception of the 
beautiful is linked with a face that mocks the 
ideal of the possessor, but with the usual error 
of an unrestrained imagination, the belief that 
some day must see its glowing pictures realised, 
she hugged herself in her ideal future — some- 
times, surrounded by universal admiratioti — 
sometimes, adored, idolised by one who . should 
be the perfection of manly beauty and talent — 
one in whom she should at last acknowledge a 
superior, whose will should enchain hers, and 
yet who would love her so madly as to be 
willing to die for her sake. 

As she stood with eyes fixed on the 
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spot where her preserver had disappeared, 
it seemed to her tha^ she was in a trance ! what 
had just been happening to her — had she been 
asleep and dreamed — was she asleep now ? she 
shook herself as the sudden doubt came — the 
place she stood in showed her she was awake* 
All round her stretched the park, a broad level 
bounded with ploughed and pasture-fields, here 
and there among them spaces planted park- 
wise, and skirted with copses where the timid 
hares yet lingered, spite of the agricultural 
sounds so near them. 

Elinor turned round suddenly, and bent over 
the hurdle. There was the broken branch 
hanging midway in the descent, and just below 
it rose the sharp rugged mass of stone over 
whiob she had last climbed ; she could not help 
shuddering as she thought that she must have 
fallen first on that stone, and then stunned, per- 
haps, at any rate bleeding and helpless, she 
should have dashed head foremost down the 
steep way, receiving fresh injury from each jut- 
ting piece of rock or stout limb of tree that 
might oppose, but could not stay her fearful 
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progress, till she fell, crushed out of human 
form, on the rocks beneath the waterfall. It 
seemed impossible that a mere peasant-boy 
should have rescued her from such a fate 
— what a pity he was not a grown-up gentle- 
man. 

" I will ask Northover who he is — only — " 
no, she should not mention her accident, for this 
would surely cause a stricter watch to be kept 
on her movements : the *^ only" to herself went 
on, " Somehow or other I must see him again 
— he is very rude and unmannerly, but what a 
striking face he has — he interests me ; besides, 
he saved my life, I believe I ought to reward 
him — there's the last present Uncle Dryden gave 
me, when the Fraiilein said I'd taken to work- 
ing hard ;" the colour spread quickly ovef her 
face. " How foolish I am — as if a boy like that 
is troubled with pride — as if he would not jump 
for joy at having money given him ;• I must be 
turning idiot — I declare I felt ashamed just now 
when I fancied his looks if I offered him 
money ; how absurd I am !" 

She started off at a quick pace, finding 
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her way back to the bridge by a rough cart- 
road , and reached the gallery by the same path 
she had taken on leaving it, without meeting 
careful Mrs. Northover. 



CHAPTER III. 



Maurice's home. 



Ben, or Mr. Benjamin Karse, sat over his fire, 
apparently reading a book by its light, only he 
turned over some of the leaves so quickly, and 
at other times dwelt so lingeringly on a page, 
that you began to think it must be either a 
dictionary, or a book of reference. But the 
collapse of one of the fragrant pine logs into 
the glowing ashes beneath, caused a sudden 
flame, which lit up the cottage and all within it, 
with an instantaneous broad glare, very different 
to the red flicker in which objects had been 
scarcely distinguishable — blazing on dark brown 
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walls, and showing out their decorations, imple- 
ments of all sorts for the slaughter of game and 
fish — ^leaping in tongues of flames that lit up 
the projecting rafters hung with wading-boots, 
nets, drags, pouches, flasks, straps, and all the 
multifarious necessities of a sportsman. Now 
it played clearly and distinctly on Mr. Karse's 
book, and made it look like an illuminated mis- 
sal, so vivid and brilliant-hued were the flies that 
filled its pages. The blaze must have shone out 
plainly, too, through the lozenge paned casements, 
and have warned unwary trespassers that Mn 
Karse was stirring. It seemed to concentrate 
on him as he stood up, roused from his employ- 
ment by the sudden glare shining on his hale 
fresh complexion brighter than ever in its light, 
his piercing dark eyes, his well-shaped mouth, 
and a nose which suggested the idea of extreme 
independence. In a woman such a nose would 
have been saucy ; in Ben Karse it stamped his 
face with the honest open expression of his 
nature. His hair and beard w^e more grey 
than black; but this had been the work of 
sorrow rather than of time. His wife — his 
VOL. 1. 6 
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Ailsie — had gone mad in giving birth to her 
first child, and had never recovered her reason. 
She was in the county asylum, and the baby in 
the churchyard at Starby. 

Some years ago he had taken a holiday to 
visit his Scotch relations — for Karse's family 
came from the Border, and he sometimes 
dropped here and there a word in the soft 
Teviotdale accent. He had brought back a 
companion with him — the lad who sat on 
the opposite bench studying a similar book to 
his own. The light showed in the face bent 
over it the same beauty of countenance that had 
charmed Elinor's fancy. He looked less of a 
peasant now — his clothes were not so homely, 
and his curls were no longer tangled — but he 
was not so picturesque. 

" WeD, my lad," said Ben, " I think it's time 
we were both going to roost. Ye're but trying 
yer young eyes with the firelight. It's eight 
o'clock and more. To-morrow I must be off 
early to Starby. I'll be back plenty soon 
enough for dinner; or, may be ye'U du the 
same as last time, and go on till two o'clock or 
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mair, and then be wondering what had set ye 
hungering." 

" No, Ben, I'll not try that again ; and I've 
]eamt to cook better since. It was the book's 
fault, you know. I couldn't leave it off. I wish 
we'd got another shelf of 'em." 

Karse pushed one hand into his hair, and 
stroked his chin with the other in a puzzled, 
thoughtful manner. 

" I sometimes wish you'd followed my advice, 
Maurice^ and gone to the village school. I've 
learned ye almost all I know." 

" A deal more than that deaf oaf of a school- 
master 'd have done." The boy spoke with 
laughing contempt. 

" That may be, lad ; but ye're grown up lone- 
some. I fear me some day ye'll want the fel- 
lowship with lads like yoursel ye should ha' had 
younger." 

" Not I, Ben. Where'd been the use of put- 
ting me to school ? I'd ha' spent half my time 
in going to and fro ; and if the master 'd laid a 
finger on me, you know as well as me what 
would ha' happened. I'd ha' capsized him safe 

6—2 
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and sure before all his scholars. Good-night, 
Ben ; I'm sleepy." 

He had lit a small tin lamp while he stood 
talking. His resounding tread was on the little 
staircase in an instant, making it shake and 
creak as only the thundering force of a boy's 
foot can. Ben gathered the logs closer on the 
fire, with a long iron three-pronged instrument 
that served for poker, toaster, and various other 
uses. He looked thoughtful — almost sad — as 
tne blaze once more brightened, and he sat gazing 
into it, muttering broken fragments of sentences 
that seemed not to belong to each other, but to 
relate to different thoughts as they flitted through 
his brain. 

"A proud sperrit — yes, I should say she had. 
— And how the lad pines after the sight of 
i\im — . 'Twas a rare unlucky mischance. 
What call had she on this side of the river ?" 
Then a long pause and a deep sigh. " F<dks' 
secrets is their own ; but hate 's a bad bosom 
friend." 

He Sat thinking for some time longer still, 
and roused himself with a start at last, to put 
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on a block of coal from a basket which stood ia 
the corner, and to heap the cinders over it ; 
then he cleared the table of Maurice's books and 
papers which lay in scattered confusion, and set 
his breakfast ready for the morning 

There was no sign of morning when Karse 
re-appeared cautiously groping his way lamp in 
hand, but not lighted, for Mr. Karse was accus- 
tomed to early rising, and could dress himself as 
well in darkness xis in light. 

A few blows on the coal block soon started 
the fire into life. This done, he lit his lamp, 
unbarred the door, and took his kettle to fill 
from the draw-well outside. The glisten of his 
hair and beard, when he came in, showed that 
he had performed his ablutions at the same 
time. A prolonged whine followed his re- 
appearance. 

" Quiet, Brutus, can't ye." He went to the 
door again, speaking as if to a fractious child. 
" Would it be reasonable to study ye before your 
betters ? * Hout-tout, doggie, the two-legged 
child mun be cared for most, ff I unchain 
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ye before Maurice wakens, what ull ye do but 

make a scratching ^pd a tantivey enough to wake 

a dead lad. Fm up to your tricks — ^lie down/* 

So when Maurice lumbered downstairs, he 

found all the dogs in yelping impatience for 

their breakfast, which as a matter of course he 

gave them before he took his own. Although 

he wore the dress of a gamekeeper's boy, he led 

about as independent a life as could be imagined 

— when he was not shooting or fishing with 

Ben he sauntered about the park. He could 

always bring word where the first covey had been 

hatched, where the wood-pigeons had nested; 

and as to kisects, he was as well informed as 

any naturalist about their dwellings and their 

ways. In. spring-time he made the cottage gay 

with wild flowers, and in summer with festoons 

of climbing plants. His great delight hitherto 

had been in daring sporting achievements ; but 

lately, during the long evenings, he had become 

a reader. Ben's library of amusing books was a 

small one, but it was well suited to please a boy. 

" Robinson Crusoe," " Belzoni's Travels," " The 

Adventures of Marco Polo," "The Castle of 
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Otranto," "SandfordandMerton," "The Vicar 
of Wakefield," "The Arabian Nights/' and 
"The Seven Champions of Christendom/* 
These were all; but they were read and re- 
read with an avidity that made him deaf, 
dumb and blind, to all outward things, as he lay 
stretched on the tiled floor, straining his young 
eyes in the blaze of firelight. Ben said he 
spoiled the boy in all else, but he had a few 
rigid rules which he maintained resolutely : one 
was, that his books should not be taken out of 
doors to read; another^ that Maurice should 
keep out of sight of Mr. Dryden, and of Flairs 
itself. Maurice rebelled against some of these 
prohibitions. As to crossing the river, he 
didn't care about that. No one could care 
to look at a prim house full of a heap of 
stuck-up smart servants, as from Ben's account 
they must be. He could see the park on the 
forbidden side was as flat as a pancake ; not 
to be compared to any one of his favourite 
glens in the hanging wood, or to the high ground 
on which the cottage stood. 

But it was very hard to be told he must avoid 
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Mr. Dryden. He had lived a long time at Flairs 
without coming in contact with the Squire ; but 
their sudden meeting one day had inspired him 
with feelings of deep admiration for this the first 
gentleman he had seen face to face. When be 
reached home he could talk of nothing else ; but 
it was plain th£|| Mr. Dryden had not been as 
favourably impressed, for when a few days after 
the boy threw himself in his way, he passed 
him without notice, and in the evening Ben 
gave his young cousin warning to keep out of 
the Squire's sight. 

'' He's a good master, and a Christian man, 
Maurice ; but he's proud and reserved, and can't 
abide to have his loneliness disturbed. He's 
had a deal of sorrow. I'd ha' given up all I've 
got that ye hadn^t made this mischance, for if 
the Squire once takes to misliking, he's tough 
at it. For the love o* me^ lad, if ye won't do 
it for yer own, keep out of his sight." 

Maurice obeyed in the letter, but he seldom 
lost an opportunity of seeing Mr. Dryden when- 
ever it could be done unseen, and the stealthy 
mystery thus necessitated, gave a strange fasci- 
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nation to the footstqis, or the horse's tread, of 
this object of his boyish worship. 

Ben's training might have made another boy 
selfish. With the exception of some summing 
and writing, and spelling, to be got through in 
the course of the week for him, no tasks were 
laid on Maurice but such out-door employment, 
as he dearly loved. An eld woman, one of the 
cowherds, came and " did up" the cottage every 
mornmg; all else Ben saw after. He could 
not bear Maurice to wait on him. '' Puir lad, 
hell have to make his own way soon enough 1" 
he'd said to himself that morning, as an excuse 
for setting the boy's breakfast things. ^Tll 
make it easy for him while I can. I've got to 
be father and mother to him at once." 

A joyful barking and snuffing told that 
Maurice had let loose the dogs. An eager-faced 
pointer, near the cottage-door, begged hard for 
liberty, as the boy stood examining the state of 
a honeysuckle and wild clematis, which he had 
transplanted himself in the Autumn, in the hope 
of making a flowery porch to the thatched 
cottage — a vine had been there some time longer. 
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and had shot up past the bed-i'oom, and throw- 
ing itself over the eaves, lay resting on the roof 
above, ready, when summer-heat wakened it, 
to mingle its exquisite foliage with the many 
tinted moss-covered thatch, where green and 
grey, and violet-brown and gold, formed a warm 
relief and set-off to the white-washed walls 
below — over which, however, some briars and 
roses were beginning to creep. 

" Quiet, Bessie ; you don't think I'd go and 
leave thecottage with no one in charge. Ye ought 
to feel proud, ye foolish thing, ye ought to be a 
safer housekeeper than these puppies, who un- 
derstand nothing but their own business." 

The dog seemed convinced of misbehaviour, 
its tail dropped in penitent fashion ; but the sight 
of the frolicsome gambols in which its com- 
panions followed Maurice as he strode off, 
* elicited a dismal and prolonged howl, and then 
a sharp angry bark of dissatisfaction. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SQUIRE AND THE GAMEKEEPER. 

Ben got through his Starby business sooner 
than he expected ; he had to call at the clergy- 
man's house afterwards, with some birds the 
Squire wished left there, but the village of 
starby was soon traversed,-one long, straggling 
street was crossed at its extreme end by another 
containing the church, the parsonage, and a few 
houses of better class ; then it stretched away 
at either end into the open country. 

Starby was about six miles distant from 
Flairs ; the inhabitants were all tenants of Mr. 
Dry den, and the church preferment was in his 
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gift. There was another village, with a small 
church attached, about two miles on the other 
side of the property, but this was in the gift, 
and built on the manor of Sir Stuart Palmer, 
the nearest neighbour Mr. Dryden had, and yet 
the only one from whom he seemed utterly 
alienated. 

'' It's one of the most strange twists one gen- 
tleman ever took up against another," said Ben, 
to himself, as, after bidding good-bye to the 
housekeeper at the rectory, with whom he had 
been enjoying a prolonged chat over her break- 
fast, he at length turned homewards; ^'if 
there ever was a fine-looking, sweet-natured 
gentleman, it's Sir Stuart — not like our Squire 
for book-learning, but see him take a fence or a 
gate, Fd back him again the country ; I've seen 
'em together at the meet. Sir Stuart bows as 
friendly as can be, and our Squire in general 
makes as if he didn't see him — 'ud do anything 
to shirk him ; I can't make it out — why, what did 
the rector say to me this morning, talking of that 
poor family as were burned out, * Squire Dryden's 
a real Christian gentleman/ and yet-^" 
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He had just reached the Park-lodge, and saw 
the gates opening, and the Squire on horse- 
back. 

Mr. Dry den turned his horse round and into 
the Park again as he acknowledged Ben's greeting. 

" Walk by the side of me, Karse." 

Not one word more till they were out of sight 
of the lodge. Ben could not tell what ailed the 
Squire — the line between his eyes and the fur- 
rows round his mouth were deeper than ever, 
and he was strangely pale ; he reined in sud* 
denly, and dismounted. 

Karse took the bridle from him mechanically, 
feeling more and more mystified. 

" Karse/' Mr. Dryden spoke in a strange, 
forced voice, '^ I told you that lad of yours 
must be kept out of my way, out of my 
sight ;" his voice grew more natural as his anger 
escaped control. He raised his hand to check 
the man's eager ' answer ; " I know you've bid 
him do so, but he disobeys you, he — he way- 
lays me." 

The last words were spoken with such an 
intensity of displeasure that Ben felt angry too. 
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" I'm Sony, sir, you've such a prejudice again 
the lad ; he's good and handsome, and a credit 
to be seen on any gentleman's land." 

" I neither know nor care what he looks 
like — I wish no h^rm to him, but I will not 
see him. I told you if you'd a fancy to bring 
him up to your own craft you might do so, so 
long as you kept him out of my sight, and 
from any communication with Flairs, and if this 
can't be, Ben, if you can't manage a mere 
lad — " he seemed to recoil again, the same 
unutterable dislike withering every trace of 
benevolence from his face — "he had best re- 
turn to the place whence he came." 

" No — no — no — Sir, for God's sake, no. I 
have got to love Maurice, and to cling to him, 
till, if I were to know him thrust out on the 
world with them as cared naught for him, it's 
not long I'd bide here wanting him. I can't 
help it — I can't help loving him. No, sir, 
if ye can't bring yersel to stomach the sight 
of a boy whose only fault seems to be that he 
loves to set his eyes on ye as ye ride by — ^ye 
needn't send him so far as where he camed 
from," 
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" What do you mean ?'* he did not speak 
so angrily, he seemed eager for some unex- 
pected proposition. 

" Why, sir, it 'ud part me from him, sorely, 
but in some ways, it might be for his good ; 
a friend of mine, a head keeper, told me he'd 
been looking out for a better sort of lad to 
train up and help him with his accounts and 
that, so if you chose I could transfer Maurice 
for a while, without troubling you, sir. I 
couldn't promise to part from him, altogether." 

At first Mr. Dryden had listened assentingly, 
but the downcast, confused look on Karse's face 
roused him to sudden suspicion. 

" I don't like mysteries," he said, coldly ; " I 
must know where he would be sent to." 

" Well, then, sir, it's not far off ; I was 
thinking of Sir Stuart Palmer's." 

In an instant Mr. Dryden's face suffused ; 
almost livid with passion, he gasped — 

" At your peril, Karse ; if you dare to place 
him under such protection, I will not answer for 
the consequences to yourself." He stopped, 
making a strong effort at self-control ; '' a 
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master who only Uves on his property three 
months in the year is not a good one for such a 
youth ; keep him, then — shut him up if he 
disobeys you, as you would an untrained hound, 
— for his own sake let him avoid me." 

With a deep emphasis on the last word, he 
sprang into his saddle, and galloped off. 

Ben looked after him sternly enough at first, 
his shaggy grey brows drawn close together. 

" Dare ! ye're the first man. Squire, as has 
ventured to use such a word to me these twenty 
year and mair, and if it were not for — " 

He checked himself, and walked slowlv on 
towards his cottage. It lay far away from the 
road, in a little clearing, surrounded on all sides 
by a thick ash wood. He crossed several mea- 
dows, a copse, then a bit of open waste land, 
beyond which rose the graceful stems of the 
young ash trees, girded in by a thorn hedge. 
Karse stooped and unlocked a gate which formed 
a closed entrance to the wood on this side, and 
then he stood resting his folded arms on the 
gate-post. 

" No use in being angry, neither — I should 
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only be as hasty as the Squire, and of all men I 
should have the most feeling for him, for our 
troubles have been really the same though they 
look different. What has soured him has made 
me think less of little plagues and troubles ; 
and there's this to be said — I've got an even- 
tempered kd for a comforter; and the Squire 
— he's been and sorted himself with a skittish 
young girl. I believe those sort o' lassies are mor- 
tal like cats, drawing-room pets when they have 
their own wiD, tigers when they find themselves 
behind the bars — it might ha* been different 
with Ailsie's." 

His head sank lower till it rested for a minute 
on his arms ; but he soon stood erect again, and 
dashing the back of his hand roughly across his 
eyes, walked firmly on through the trees. He 
looked grave even when he saw the thin wreath 
of smoke blue; and shadowy against a dark pine 
tree behind the cottage. He was thoroughly 
upset and puzzled by Mr. Dryden's vehement 
dislike to Maurice. 

" He's a good hater, that's sure," for he 
thought too of the anger he had shown when 

VOL. I. 7 
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Sir Stuart's name was mentioned. " I'm glad 
it's gone no farther," he said ; " somehow I've 
always kept the lad out of Sir Stuart's way, for 
he'd likely have fancied Maurice, and that 'ud 
ha' bred offence. It can't be that. Ah" — a 
ray of light brightened some of the darkness 
which confused him, "I see how 'tis — the 
Squire's heard what fell out yesterday, between 
Maurice and the young lady. May be she went 
home and chattered about his handsome face, 
— small blame to her if she did. Well, I'll see 
about it." 

Maurice was sitting when Karse entered ; he 
saw that the boy looked both downcast and 
angry, as if he had been punished for some offence 
he had not committed. He nodded at Ben as 
he came in, but he did not speak, and his cousin 
was puzzled how to begin. He had found out 
long ago that Maurice had, as he expressed it, 
" a bushel more brains than he had," and felt 
the reverence a simple open nature always has 
for one more lofty and self-contained. 

He hoped the boy would begin by complaining 
of Mr. Dryden's avoidance, for he had done this 
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before, but he waited now in vain. Dinner- 
time passed, and Maurice seemed after a bit to 
force a more cheerful manner, and asked ques- 
tions about Ben's expedition to Starby ; but he 
only got dry short answers, followed by a search- 
ing almost imploring look, instead of the ques- 
tion the other shrank from asking. 

Maurice seemed quite unconscious of any 
unusual manner in his cousin ; he only started 
up rather sooner after dinner and went out say- 
ing he was going to take a look at some young 
thrushes. He did not come in again till supper- 
time, and then he was full of wonders : he had 
taken his gun with him, and he brought in a 
hare, which Ben told him was only fit for soup ; 
he had found a springe set, and had destroyed it ; 
and he showed in triumph the first spray of 
blackthorn. 

But Ben saw that when he had talked off his 
temporary excitement the sore ill-used look re- 
turned, and the swelling heart was too full for 
words — the instant he had finished supper he 
said he was tired and should go to bed. 

Karse looked at him earnestly, but Maurice 
avoided his eyes. 7 — 2 
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*' Fm thinkin', my lad," Ben spoke, with a 
simple earnestness that quelled the boy's pride, 
" that either youVe wronged some one this day, 
or some one's wronged you. Take my advice, and 
don't carry such a bedfellow upstairs wi' ye as a 
secret." 

Maurice flushed red — his eyes burning hot 
with the tears his manhood kept back ; he 
stood fingering the lamp he had placed on the 
table ; but he did not speak. 

" Come, come, laddie," Ben laid his hand ten- 
derly on the arm nearest him, " this trouble 's 
too much for ye ; give me half of it." 

There was a sort of suppressed sob gulped 
down hastily. Ben waited in silence. 

" I see you know what's happened — it's best 
said nothing about," said Maurice, hoarsely. 

" How came he to see you?" said Ben, anxious 
to spare him. 

" Why because — because — Ben, Vol just a 
fool — and that's all about it." 

He threw himself in a chair, as if tired of the 
subject, but Karse kept silent and presently he 
went on — 
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" IVe told you before — I can't explain it to 
myself — it's like in some of the stories IVe 
read; I could love the very horse he rides. 
Many and many 's the time when I hear him 
coming Tm obliged to hold fast by something to 
keep myself from running in his way. Often- 
times Tve hid behind a hedge to see him pass 
through a gap I'd made for the purpose. I don't 
know what set me on to it to-day — it was like 
a power forcing me, that I couldn't stand against. 
I heard his horse's tread ; it was just in the open 
park ; there was nothing to hide me but the 
trunk of the great oak, and then I couldn't 
have seen him. For a minute I'd a mind to 
stand right in the midst of the road, and brave 
it out ; but then I thought of you, Ben. I was 
afraid of getting you into trouble on my account, 
so I clambered up the old trunk instead ; when 
I got up I saw — now there's no leaves on 
the branches — I couldn't hide much — however 
he was coming up fast, so I felt I must lie still and 
take my chance that he wouldn't look up. Per- 
haps, neither he wouldn't have — but you know 
the great branch that stretches across over the 
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road. Well, I lay straight and still on that, 
keeping nay eyes fixed on his face as he came 
up. He looked so sad — so unhappy. In a 
minute I thought more about him than where 
I was — and I moved. Off went a dry twig 
with a snap, and fell down just before him. 
He reined his horse in, and looked up. I tried 
to say, ' I beg pardon, sir,' for the horse might 
have shied." — 

Maurice paused. His breath came short and 
loud. 

" Oh Ben," he burst out at last, " I know I 
did wrong, but not such harm as to deserve the 
look he gave me. He muttered something that 
sounded to me like a curse, and then he dashed 
on at a wild mad pace, as if some one were at 
his heels. Oh, Ben ! what have I done," cried 
Maurice, his nostrils and lips quivering, " to de- 
serve such hate ? — for you may say what you 
like, Ben, the Squire hates me." 

He threw himself down on the chair again, 
pressing his forehead on the hard wooden rail, 
that formed the back. 

Ben tried to give what comfort he could — it 
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might be that being denied an heir himself the 
Squire disliked all boys. Then Mr. Dryden was a 
great stickler for obedience. At any rate, it was 
his express wish, and all would go well if Maurice 
kept out of sight for the future. The bo/ made 
no reply, unless a slight writhing movement 
might be so interpreted. Ben cleared his throat 
and went On ; he felt it necessary to say some- 
thing more, and yet he shrank from inflaming 
the wound. 

"I've been thinkin', Maurice, as I came 
home — " he cleared his throat again — " that, 
perhaps, if what you spoke about yesterday, has 
been mentioned, it may have given offence up at 
the house — I mean about Miss Elinor." 

Maurice started up — his head thrown back 
proudly. 

"I've wished oftentimes I'd been born a 
gentleman, Ben — I'll never do so again. 
Gentleman, so it seems to me, is only another 
name for a tyrant — if one's to get scowls and 
hard words for saving life. I take no merit for 
it, as you know, Ben ; but that fine stuck-up 
Miss must have broken some of her bones be- 
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fore she reached the bottom, I fancy if I 
hadn't helped her. Let her keep clear of me, if 
they're afraid the touch o' me 'd poison her dain- 
tiness — for that's I suppose your meaning." 

He • lit his lamp hastily, and turned to go 
upstairs. 

" You're hasty, Maurice — you know I couldn't 
have such a meaning. All I wanted you to take 
in was — don't have nought to say to her — she 
looks haughty and sly both ; and dear lad, don't 
be angered wi' me. If you see her again, as likely 
you may, don't tell me nought on't ; it only 
breeds words atwixt us. I can trust you, 
Maurice — say Good-night." 

He threw both arms round Ben, vehemently, 
and then ashamed of such an unusual demon- 
stration, snatched his lamp from the table, and 
hiirried upstairs. 



CHAPTER V. 



Elinor's proposal. 



" Well, I think you might speak to me, in- 
stead of being so sulky, you rude boy." 

Her vehemence made Maurice turn round 
with an amused smile on his lips, although an 
instant before, when he had unexpectedly come 
face to face with Elinor, as he vaulted over a 
gate, he had turned away as from an object of * 
dislike. 

" Why do you call me a rude boy ?" he 
said. 

** Because, if you had had any manners you 
would have said, ' Good morning, ma'am.' " 
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She spoke in a sharp cutting voice. It jarred 
Maurice, and increased his dislike. 

" Very well," he said, sullenly and awkwardly 
enough ; for he had the consciousness that she 
was able to use her tongue much more easily 
than he could. " Perhaps I haven't got man- 
ners — most likely not — for I don't care to speak 
if I must * ma'am' and * sir' every minute." 

" Ah, that's it, is it ?" She was not con- 
temptuous now. She was determined to win 
this handsome savage into more courteous be- 
haviour. " Well then, I don't mind about 
* ma'am' if you will remember to say * Miss Dry- 
den,' every now and then." 

Maurice's smile broadened. He looked full 
at her now, and Elinor felt uncomfortable, — 
if such a thing had been possible, she would 
have thought this ignorant boy was laughing at 
her. 

There was a short silence. She was tempted 
to go on and take no further notice of him, but 
the same feeling of association — the haunting 
likeness of his face to what dream or memory 
she could not recall — swayed her more power- 
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fully even than it had done a week ago. She 
must find out something about him. 

** You know my name," she said ; " but I 
don't think you have told me yours." 

" Maurice Karse." 

He looked so indifferent as he stood there, 
leaning against the gate, so utterly unconscious 
of her presence, that her mortification increased. 
However she was clever enough to see that airs 
of superiority would not avail her. 

"Are you an only child, or have you any 
brothers and sisters ?'* She saw his face soften 
rather sadly, — and she triumphed. His inde- 
pendence and rudeness, as she called it, piqued 
her. She was resolved to conquer it. " How 
do you amuse yourself all day ?'* 

This was the first time she had spoken natu- 
rally, without patronising, and Maurice's pride 
was soothed. 

" Why, sometimes I find it hard enough to 
amuse myself all day." 

" Oh, don't be silly — I didn't mean that. I 
should like to find any one who could amuse 
themselves all day. I mean, do you dig, or 
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shoot, or read, or — I suppose you havn't any 
horrid prosy old lessons to learn ?" 

" No, I haven't. I sometimes wish I had ;— 
but I shoot, and other times I read. I havn't — " 
he stopped abruptly, and then went on — " a 
chance of reading much." 

" Why, haven't you many books ? Ah, that's 
a pity in some ways — but for patience sake, 
don't wish you had got lessons to learn — les- 
sons — " and Elinor raised her head and cleared 
her throat, " only serve to confuse dull people 
and to fetter real geniuses." It was so pleasant 
to get a listener, that she felt benevolently dis- 
posed towards him. "lam sorry you haven't 
books enough, as you like them," she said, putting 
her head on one side in a meditative, motherly 
manner. There seemed a fine opportunity here 
to forestal some of the Lady Bountiful dramas so 
often rehearsed in the library — if he cared for 
reading, why shouldn't she lend him a few 
books ? "I can lend you some, if you like." 

Maurice looked at her eagerly. ** We have a 
good many, but I've read them through and 
through." 
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" Poor fellow — that must be dull work. I 
have a whole room fuU of books of my own/* 

His eyes sparkled, and he looked at her with 
delight ; but then some painful remembrance 
clouded his face. 

" Thank you, Miss Dryden." He laid such a 
formal stress on her name, that Elinor wished 
he had left it unsaid. '' But it might offend 
your uncle . if you lent me books, and I should 
be sorry to get you into trouble." 

" Trouble — get me into trouble !" She really 
looked dignified, and Maurice felt an involun- 
tary admiration of her as she drew her head up 
proudly. ** That's impossible — I'm my own 
mistress. Mr. Dryden never interferes with me. 
My books are my own, and I may lend them to 
whom I please. Why I've lent some to the 
steward'^ niece, who lives at Starby ; why 
shouldn't I lend them to you ?" 

Maurice felt as if half the hungering delight 
with which he bad been anticipating the pro- 
mised books was gone, now that the thought of 
Mr. Dryden's possible displeasure hung over it ; 
and he still looked dissatisfied, but Elinor ima- 
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gined that her allusion to the steward, which 
she had thrown out by way of keeping him in 
his place, had had its due effect. 

" Can't you come up to the house for them ?" 
she said ; '' I can give you some this afternoon 
if you like." 

" No, thank you, I can't do that." 

"Why, what are you afraid of? No one 
would eat you up." 

" I'm afraid of nothing." He colom'ed, and 
the tears nearly forced themselves into his eyes. 
Angry as he was with Mr. Dryden, he was still 
afraid of braving his open displeasure. He told 
himself it was for Ben's sake, but was it so 
altogether ? 

"Ah, that can't be, or you would. Oh, 
don't be a coward ; I hate boys who are cow- 
ards, and you don't look a bit like one," for 
Maurice had reddened at the epithet. " Come 
up to the house at once ; there is a low 
door at the corner, near the beech tree, 
where no one else but me ever passes. If you 
go to that door and run up a little staircase 
you'll find there, till you reach — let me see, how 
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would you know the door ?— oh, I see, Til leave 
it open ; you'll find yourself then in my own 
private gallery, where no one thinks of in- 
truding." Elinor felt as if she grew taller while 
she spoke; "and there are beautiful pictures 
there. You could amuse yourself by looking at 
them till I came with the books." 

" No thank you," said Maurice, firmly. 
There was an adventurousness about the plan 
that pleased him, but his pride interfered. " I 
never go where I'm not asked.'* 

"How tiresome you arel" His opposition 
made her determined that the plan just origi- 
nated in her fertile brain must be realised. 
" Don't I ask you to my own special part of the 
house" — she did not add self-appropriated — 
" where no one ever ventures to intrude ? Be- 
sides, it is not only for the books — I could 
show you a great many interesting things — a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots — I suppose 
you've heard of her ? if not, I'd soon teach you 
all about her — and Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
King Charles the First, and Archbishop Laud, 
and ever so many morCi besides scores of Dry- 
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dens, in the old dining-room that's never used 



now." 



Maurice hesitated — it was a hard trial, the' 
wonderful craving which people call thirst for 
knowledge, but which seems more like a sixth 
sense in its omnipresence, and the power it ex- 
ercises — had newly dawned within him, and now 
told him with imperious voice that one of the few 
decided chances of self-instruction he was likely 
to meet with was being offered to him. Eli- 
nor's words had quite changed his feelings to- 
wards her, and with the just reasoning so often 
found in a boy, so rarely in a girl, he decided 
that a person who could talk fluently about 
things of which he was wholly ignorant had 
some claim to her assumption of superiority, 
even though it were so insolently asserted. 

Elinor^s impatience increased, but she re- 
strained it, lest Maurice might leave her in the 
sudden way he had done before. 

"Then you don't care for the books," she 
said in a disappointed voice ; " you know 1 want 
to be useful to you, because you saved my life. 
You may not think I am obliged to you, but 
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I am, though, and I don't know how else to 
do it. I said nothing about the accident at 
home ; they might £ancy I couldn't take care of 
myself, and wanted a keeper. I meant to have 
lent you * Ivanhoe,' and * Quentin Durward,' 
and * The Scottish Chiefs,' and * The Mysteries 
of Udolpho/ and ever so many more, full of 
knights, and tournaments, and mysteries, and 
battles, and beautiful ladies, and murders, and 
everything delightful." 

Maurice was touched that she had any feeUqg 
of obligation to him. 

" You are very good to me," he said. How 
beautiful his eyes were now that his gratitude 
glistened in them. " I don't want to be un- 
grateful, but I can't go up to Mr. Dryden's house 
unknown to him." 

" Very well — look here," said Elinor, so de- 
lighted with his changed manner, that in her 
eagerness, — her words running a race with her 
ideas, — she spoke as fast as possible, wholly for- 
getful of consequences of any kind, " PU bring 
you some books to-morrow ; the day afler that 
my governess comes back, and — and — she 
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doesn't like this side of the river — FU speak to 
uncle Dryden about your coming to the house. 
If he objects I'll let you know; but if you 
don't hear from me by the time youVe finished 
the books, you just bring them to the place I 
told you about, and I'll give you some more. 
There, are you satisfied now ? — I must say, you 
are very particular." 

" Yes, indeed, thank you," said Maurice. 

She thought his thanks poor and cold for 
the mighty favour of her condescension. Clever 
as she was, she lived too much within her own 
self-love to care what others felt, or she must 
have marked a quivering of the eyelashes and 
an ardour in the eyes themselves, that told far 
deeper feelings than words could have uttered. 
She turned away affronted. Now she saw she 
had lowered herself, and she said " Good morn- 
ing" very stiflSy, and walked away without once 
looking back. 

Maurice felt disappointed ; he was too young 
to analyse feeling, or he might have been sur- 
prised at the change that had come over him 
respecting Elinor. His first thought as he 
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stood still leaning against the gate, was one of 
self-congratulation. He need not tell Ben about 
this, he had himself prohibited the subject, but 
the anticipation of the new books banished 
every other recollection, and he should soon 
have the treasure in his possession, for some- 
thing in Elinor's manner made him sure that 
she would keep her word. 
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the centre of the hall, armed cap-a-pie — in the 
suit that an ancestor had worn valiantly at 
Agincourt, and seemed lost in contemplation 
of it. 

Mrs. Northover looked still more sharply 
at her — 

" Whereas your governess, Miss Dryden ?" 

Elinor laughed. 

" Why — do you want her ?" 

" That's not an answer, Miss Elinor. When 
I lived with Viscountess Whitby, and I asked a 
question of one of her young ladies — ah, they were 
young ladies — I always received the sweetest of 
answers. The Viscount would say from time to 
time, * Northover,* — he was a most friendly gen- 
tleman, was the Viscount ; ' is the young ladies', 
my daughters' behaviour pleasing to you ? ' 
* Certainly, your lordship,* I'd say ; and then 
he'd say, * That gives me satisfaction ;' and walk 
away quite gratified.'' 

« And if I'd been his daughter," said EUnor, 
her eyes blazing now with indignation; *^I 
should have thought him a mean-spirited old 
spy. The idea of any gentleman taking his 
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servant's word before his child's — that's too 
ridiculous, Northover ; but you can't have the 
Fraulein now, if you want her. I'm just going 
to my music." 

She bounded up stairs, and almost before 
Northover had made up her mind to follow her, 
bad banged to the door leading into the gallery 
at the top of the great staircase. 

" Young termagant !" said the housekeeper. 
Although interfering, she had a placid tem- 
per, except when very much roused ; and then 
those sharp, dark eyes could be almost as full 
of lightning as Elinor's : but in general, her 
sense of propriety, and what she considered lady- 
like deportment, kept her under control. " I've 
the best mind in the world to complain to the 
Squire. I don't believe that FroUin half does her 
dooty; whenever I've chancedto go into the school- 
room — it ain't often, certainly — but she's been 
sitting asleep ; and, I'm sure, with such a girl 
as that, she ought to be as wakefiil as a weazle. 
Perhaps it ain't my business; but then my 
opinion is, that where people's minds haven't 
sufficient occupation in their own businesses^ 
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they're bound to make use of 'em on others'. 
I've a very great mind to speak to the Squire !" 
Here Northover stood in deep confabulation 
with what she called her mind. " The worst of 
the Squire is, that he's so uncommon polite— 
not that I object to politeness in gentlemen — 
dear me, no ; but if he'd only look a little vexed 
or surprised, or something of that, it ud give 
one an opportunity of . speaking ; but he's just 
like glass — smooth all over — there's not a cranny 
to creep in at. Just that, * Yes, Northover — yes 
— well, I'll bear it in mind ;' and then he looks 
first at his papers, and then at the door — all in 
a polite, gentlemanlike way, to be sure, but a 
way as makes me feel I'd as soon run against a 
wall o' ice, or one o' them Polar bears as lives 
on top of it, as open out my mind to Squire 
Dryden in his study." 

There was another pause. She could not 
bear to leave such a tempting opportunity unim- 
proved, and yet she did not see her way clear. 
Suddenly she seemed enlightened ; her head 
became unscrewed from the twist that had held 
it so firmly on one side. 
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" The fact of the matter is, that she's left too 
much to herself ; if sheM some one to talk with 
as was some way her superior, she'd perhaps 
not be so stuck up and tiresome. Poor thing, 
it aU comes, no doubt, from her not being quite 
a lady bom. To think of her ma — a Miss Dry- 
den of Flairs, taking up with a person as had 
got to earn his living ! Well, the best of my 
belief is, if this one's let to run so wild, she'll 
do something of the sort. Now, there's that 
pretty little Miss Brownlow, she came here once 
— why shouldn't she be a bit more with Miss 
Elinor ? Yes ; I shall speak to the Squire my- 
self about it !" 

After all, it was a consoling feeling that one 
head was, as she expressed it, ^' screwed on the 
right way" at Flairs. 

Elinor was singularly restless and contradic- 
tory. Nothing was right either in the school- 
room or out of it. Maurice had returned the 
books, but when he had reached the North 
Gallery, he had seemed anxious to be gone again, 
and, spite of her daring, Elinor had felt relieved 
when he went away, although she tried to seem 
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perfectly at her ease with him, and said she had 
made it all right with her uncle ; but the whole 
time she had been in breathless anxiety lest the 
Squire should appear at the end of the gallery. 
It might be the consciousness of this double 
dealing that disturbed her now. She had sim- 
ply asked her unde if she might not call the 
North Gallery her own, as she liked to roam 
in the deserted bed-chambers, and to look at 
the Drydens, and he had given his consent, 
smiling one of his rare smiles at the girl's fancy. 
Something told her that the gamekeeper's cou- 
sin would not have been, satisfied had he known 
the truth; but Elinor never held parley with 
her conscience if she felt dissatisfied ; that is to 
say, if she could not help feeling the pricks by 
which it sought to get a hearing : she always 
charmed away the " mopes," as she called it, by a 
gallop on Muslin, or a race round the park with 
her Skye terrier. 

For a time the meeting with Maurice had 
been of use. It had roused her out of herself 
and taught her that even she might be depen- 
dent on the services of those she thought so 
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inferior. And had she left off here, all might 
have been well. 

The boy's manner had changed ; he treated 
her with far more deference — although there was 
still an equality in his way of speaking that 
jarred Elinor. She consoled herself by remem- 
bering that no one was present at their in- 
terviews, and that as he became better edu- 
cated his reverence for her would deepen^- 
never in her life had it occurred to her that any- 
thing could happen out of the bounds of her 
imaginings, or beyond the control of her will. 
She would have been very happy for the new 
interest thus thrown into her life — at sixteen 
(Elinor was close upon that birthday) any new 
and sudden friendship throws a glow over all we 
do and all we loak forward to doing, — but it was 
so difficult to see her protege. The Fraiilein 
put continual obstacles in her way; she had 
taken a dislike to wood-walks — the home side 
of the park, the high road towards Starby even 
was preferable. Elinor rebelled — but still not 
with her former violence, she did not wish to 
rouse the Fraiilein's suspicions. Once, as has 
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been said, Maurice had ventured to the North 
Gallery, and once since, in the afternoon, when 
she was supposed to be in her favourite haunt, 
and Mademoiselle Altschul indulged in her ac- 
customed after-dinner nap, Elinor had rushed 
across the bridge, and by a less precipitous, 
though still dangerous, path, had reached the 
fence where she had first met Maurice — she 
found no Maurice there now, but she placed tht 
books she had brought with her on the ground. 
This was a fortnight ago — she began to think 
him very ungrateful — she had taken so much 
trouble for him. He had told her he found it 
difficult to understand Ivanhoe and some of the 
other books, from his ignorance of history, and 
although this was a difficulty which would never 
have occurred to Elinor — her creed being the 
fatal one common among idle minds blessed 
with fertile imaginations, that knowledge is a 
gift, not an acquisition, and that geniuses and 
talented people need not stoop to the drudgery 
necessary to those of more limited capacity — 
still she was too anxious to win Maurice's friend- 
ship, and also, though she would not have owned 
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this^ too much in awe of him to refuse consent ; 
so when he said he would rather borrow some 
good histories from her than all the story-books 
in the library, she had positively dragged two 
great history books up all that way, and he had 
not tried to come and thank her. 

On the third day after her dispute with Mrs. 
Northover, the housekeeper knocked at the 
school-room door. 

A sleepy voice bade her come in, and added, 
as if such an intrusion were not desired^ that 
Miss Dry den was always in the North Gallery 
in the afternoon, 

Northover closed the door behind her, and 
then stood looking at it. 

*' I think the Squire*s bewitched, that I do ;" 
she jerked out her words, for they were uttered 
audibly, as if she meant them to go through 
the door panels : '' couldn't he find an English 
woman fit to teach Miss Elinor — first we had a 
frippery fidget of a French girl, and now we've 
got this lazy, sleepy Frollih, — clever, indeed, 
well, she ought to do something with her brains, 
that's sure, she never does anything to speak of 
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with Dothin' else, except at meal-times, and then 
she don't forget her inside. All I know is — " 
she went on to herself, as she walked briskly to 
the North Gallery, " a young lady 'ud be doing 
much more the ways of a lady born if she sat 
up beside her governess of afternoons, learning 
pretty bits of fancy work and such like, than 
wandering about just as she pleases ; as sure as 
my name's what it is. Miss Elinor '11 grow up 
unreg'lar, and unconstituted." 

She found Miss Elinor standing on one leg, 
the other twisted, corkscrew fashion, round it, 
eagerly devouring the contents of what looked 
like a penny journal from its small type and pic- 
tured pages, but as Northover entered the 
gallery Elinor crushed the paper up in her hand, 
although she lounged still more indolently against 
the wall. 

" What can you want here, Northover, I sup- 
pose you know this gallery is my own, now ?" 

'' Oh, indeed ! well, I came to fetch you, 
Miss Dryden — there's a young visitor come to* 
see you." 

Elinor only thought of Maurice, and her joy 
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that he had not forgotten her blinded her 
to the utter improbability of his seeking her 
through Northover. 

" Where is be ?" sh'e- pushed passed North- 
over in her eagerness — she was hurrying towards 
the hall to meet him. 

" He — Miss !- Mr. Brownlow has not got any 
young gentlemen as I ever heard of — it's the 
young lady from the Rectory, Miss Cecil, has 
come to spend the afternoon with you, Miss 
Dryden." 

The disappointment was too sharp and sudden 
for her small stock of self-control. 

" Who on earth dared to ask that little brat 
to visit me ? does she venture to think I want a 
baby for a companion ?" her passion almost 
choked her — she stood still, panting, her eyes 
flashing at Northover. 

" Well, I am surprised. Miss Dryden ; I'm 
sure you're too much the lady to be impolite to 
your young visitor — your uncle had invited her 
to see you; now come down, there's a good 
young lady, and see Miss Brownlow ; she's very 
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pretty manners, I can tell you, for all she's shy 
— and she's none the worse for that." 

" Shy — well-bred girls are never shy — Made- 
moiselle always said so." 

" Are you coming, Miss Elinor ?" the house- 
keeper had passed on and stood holding the 
curtain up at the other end of the gallery. 

Her uncle's name had quieted Elinor ; she 
did not dare to refuse to see this unwelcome 
visitor, but she followed the housekeeper with 
sulky dignity, and without answering her. 



CHAPTER II. 

A VISION IN THE NORTH GALLERY. 

NoRTHOVBR threw open the drawiDg-room door, 
and Elinor started back at the picture that occu- 
pied the hearth-rug. 

Mr. Dryden stood there— *not frowning or 
sad-looking, but bending down a smiling face of 
courteous welcome to his young visitor. 

Elinor had not seen Cecil Brownlow, except 
at church, for more than a year, and she remem- 
bered her a pretty, timid child, whom she had 
abashed by her loud, imperious ways. Could 
this lovely, bright-haired angel — for that was her 
first impression of her — be really her former 
playfellow ? 

9—2 
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The face was raised in eager reply to Mr. 
Dryden, and the exquisitely cut profile and head 
(for her hat lay beside her) were shown to per- 
fection — the pure, transparent skin looked yet 
whiter against her high blue merino dress, and a 
riband of the same colour kept back the ripples 
of her fair sunny hair from the broad, low fore- 
head — a forehead that spoke of all kinds of in- 
tellect, wide and deep. 

Her passionate love of beauty possessed 
Elinor for one moment — then a sudden, vehe- 
ment impulse of jealousy mastered her. Her 
uncle never bent over her in that courteous 
manner — he was looking almost handsome — 
almost like the picture of himself in the gallery — 
and all for a little goose, about thirteen years old« 

He turned round as Elinor came up to the 
hearth-rug ; it was fortunate that she looked at 
Cecil, or she must have noted the dissatisfaction 
that came into his face, as he contrasted her 
haughty expression with that of his sweet, young 
visitor. 

Cecil's smile vanished: she was small and 
fragile, and she looked up at Elinor with a 
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mixture of fear and shyness that increased Miss 
Dryden's dislike. 

" Elinor, Cecil says she has been told some of 
the legends of Hubert Dryden, and she has a 
great desire to see his picture ; will you take her 
to your favourite gallery. Mr. Brownlow says 
we may keep her for a few days, if we can 
make her happy." 

Cecil smiled up at him — a happy trustful 
smile, that seemed to move him strangely — he 
bent down and kissed her forehead, and then 
turned abruptly away and left the room. 

"Then you've left off being shy, Miss 
Brownlow ?" 

" I don't know," said Cecil simply ; she felt 
very shy just then, and vexed with herself for 
the feeling, when Mr. Dryden had been so kind. 

" Little idiot," said Elinor to herself. 

They were soon in the gallery before Hubert 
Dryden's picture, it was growing dusk so rapidly 
that the white faces on the walls began to show 
out in rather ghastly fashion from their sombre 
backgrounds. 

Elinor had almost overcome her jealous dis- 
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like in the pleasure of being listened to by so 
rapt and intelligent an auditor, when in the 
midst of one of her most supernatural legends — 
that of a beautiful dame whose picture was sup- 
posed to have been destroyed, and whose headless 
body was said to haunt the White Bed- Chamber 
at night — Cecil started and then turned very pale. 

" Why, what's the matter ? you don't mean 
to say you believe ghost stories ?'* 

" Hush, pray don't !" said Cecil, whitening as 
her deadly fear grew into certainty ; '' do you 
hear nothing ?" 

Elinor turned as white as her companion, and 
could hardly repress a shriek. 

There were footsteps slowly and distinctly ap- 
proaching from within the room next the White 
Bed-Chamber, 

Cecil's knees seemed to give under her — she 
felt suddenly hot and then deadly cold, a faint 
swimming sensation came over her eyes, and she 
fell insensible at Elinor's feet. 

Before the frightened girl could call for help, 
the door next the White Bed-Chamber opened 
slowly, and revealed — Maurice Karse. 
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His lips were parted as if to address Elinor, 
but his eyes fell on the lifeless Cecil, and he 
stood gazing in speechless wonder. 

But Elinor had instantly recovered herself. 

" You ticesome boy," she said angrily, " you've 
frightened us both to death ; how long had you 
been in there ?" 

Maurice reddened. 

" I'm sorry," he said, " if I've frightened her ; 
hadn't you better call some one ?" He stooped 
over Cecil as if to raise her. 

'^ Leave her alone ; what business is it of 
yours ?" All Elinor's haughtiness was in her 
face in a moment, and Maurice became dumb 
and rigid under its influence. " Go — go — go ! 
why don't you go ? if they come and find you 
h^re you'll get horse-whipped, and I — " she 
checked herself just in time, it would not do 
to let him suppose her amenable to any 
authority but her own — " I shall be sorry," 
was spoken more gently, although still with the 
urgent manner that would compel speed. 

But Maurice seemed as if he would not be 
compelled; he looked very angry and threw 
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back his head as haughtily as EliDor could have 
done. 

" You call yourself a young lady/' he said, 
his voice thick with passion, " and yet you don't 
speak the truth/' Elinor's eyes flashed, but he 
went on unheeding her. "I said to you I 
wouldn't come up here unless the Squire gave 
leave for it, and you said he had, or at least/' 
he 'went on putting aside her attempt at denial 
by extra strength of voice, ** you promised to 
say if he had refused, before ever I came, and 
now I see he did refuse. I tell you what, Miss 
Dryden, I've a mind to stay here till the Squire 
comes and tell him the truth from the very be- 
ginning." 

He looked so resolute, standing there with 
his young face full of indignant sorrow, tears of 
mortification at having, as he considered, fallen 
into such a trap — shining in his eyes — 
and both hands clenched as if to do battle 
against all who might attach an evil motive to 
his presence in the gallery, that Elinor was 
fairly quelled, although she felt that his charge 
was unjust. But she was essentially gifted with 
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the resource of invention which seems born with 
some girls, to develop with their womanhood 
into the spirit of intrigue. 

'* How selfish you must be," she said, " you 
know for your sake I can't call for help, for fear 
of getting you into trouble, and all the while 
this poor child lies suffering/* 

She had aimed a chance arrow, but it went 
straight to the innate chivalry that lay deep in the 
boy's heart. In an instant a feeling of remorse, 
almost of horror, at his own selfishness had 
conquered all else ; he looked tenderly, reve- 
rently, at the lovely unconcious Cecil. 

" Child !" be murmured, " she looks more 
like an angel ;" and brushing past Elinor without 
another word, he was gone. 

Only just in time ; the sound caused by the 
closing of the turret staircase door had scarcely 
died away, when the red curtain at the other 
end of the gallery was completely drawn aside^ 
and her uncle came towards Elinor. 

He paused a moment, and then without 
stopping for questions he raised Cecil and car- 
ried her into his business room, which, as has 
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been said, was just at the eastern angle of the 
gallery, shut off from it by the curtain, a room 
never entered by Elinor except for family 
prayers. 

She stood on the threshold strangely afraid to 
enter it now ; she did not know whether Cecil 
had been completely insensible, whether she had 
seen or heard Maurice, how much it would be 
wise to tell, how much to keep back ; as yet 
she had rarely since she came to Elairs been 
guilty of deliberate falsehood, although her home 
education had been rather mental than moral, 
and the law of expediency being the code of at 
least one of her parents, a sharp witted girl like 
Eliuor had early found outward help in quieting 
the voice which struggles so hard for hearing in 
a child — quieting but not stifling — it struggled 
hard now, and the terror inspired by Cecil's 
deathlike stupor, seen more plainly in the clearer 
light, helped to urge her to confession. 

Mr. Dryden had rang the bell directly he 
reached the hearth-rug, then he turned round to 
Elinor. 

''Come here and unfasten her dress;'' he 
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spoke very sternly. " What have you done to 
cause this ?" 

If Mr. Dryden had ever watched over a child 
of his own, he would have known how ably he 
was playing the devil's part now. I say Mr. 
Dryden — ^for spite of all he was a good man — 
there are thousands of parents who live all their 
lives through wrecking each child's soul, by 
suspicion of their truth ; happily there are 
natures in whom truth is so powerfully and 
fearlessly developed that no suspicion, however 
crushing, can bar her passage to the open day, 
but in others she must be believed in, aye, even 
sometimes against a parent's own conviction, 
before she finds courage to walk naked into the 
daylight of inquisition. 

Elinor's truth had been early overlay ed by the 
specious trimmings and borders deceit can so 
cunningly embroider, blending the tints at the 
edges so that they are scarcely distinguishable. 
It would have required much warmth, much 
tenderness, to make it venture boldly forth 
stripped of these disguises, which, alas, she 
knew the use of too well. Mr. Dryden's words, 
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unconscious as they were, set the seal on the 
struggling avowal, which a more patient and 
loving manner might have elicited, and her 
answer to his question stamped the character of 
her future life. 

" I — no, uncle ; she got frightened at no- 
thing, and fainted." 

The door opened, and Northover came in 
followed by two maids and a footman. It was 
so unusual for that bell to ring at that hour, 
that the household expected to find either 
their master in a fit, or else the house on 
fire. 

Cecil's state required no explanation. North- 
over at once took possession of her with the 
masterful delight in her own resources which 
in some women quite shuts out all sympathy 
for the sufferer to be attended to, in the honour 
and glory to be reaped from the attentions 
bestowed. 

Sending off the maids for sal-volatile, cold 
water, hartshorn, feathers, and a fan, she told 
Mr. Dryden he'd much better go and take Miss 
Elinor with him. 
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He walked away towards the writing-room 
with a lingering step, as if unwilling to trust ' 
Cecil's recovery to other care than his own; 
th^n not hearing her footsteps, he turned to 
look for Elinor. She had not followed him, 
and he went back to find her. 

" Come with me, Elinor ; you are not wanted." 

'* Please to let me stay, uncle ; 1 want to stay 
with poor little Cecil." 

Even this was not wholly true ; she longed 
to hear what Cecil's first words would be — 
whether they would criminate her by declaring 
Maurice's presence in the gallery. 

"No, Elinor, it is best to leave her with 
Northover," he added, in a lower voice, as she 
came up to where he was waiting for her a 
little way from the open door ; " I wish-to speak 
to you alone." 

Almost for the first time in her life Elinor 
felt the presence of Fear, the abject nerveless 
thing that quenches all earnestness and harrows 
all generous impulse in the mind over which it 
spreads its clammy, trembling, yet tenacious 
grasp. When they 'reached the writing- room it 
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seemed to her that it would be better to sink 
down lifeless as Cecil had done than to confess 
the truth to her unde. 

He gazed earnestly, sternly at her ; the h^^d 
lines deepened round his mouth, and his eye- 
brows contracted. She changed colour rapidly, 
and Mr. Dryden's anger rose ; he thought he 
had been deceived ; he fancied that something 
had been done purposely to frighten Cecil. 

'* Elinor, you must tell me the truth ; some- 
thing more than you say must have happened 
to make this little girl ill. Surely the staircase 
door closed just as 1 entered the gallery. I 
heard a fall, and I came to see what was the 
matter, and then it seemed to me that some one 
else was speaking to you, or were you quarrel- 
ling with Cecil, Elinor ?" 

She wished she had not told that first story, 
but she could not unsay it now, she must per- 
sist in it. Uncle was more angry than she had 
ever seen him ; still she hesitated. He stood 
beside the fire-place, looking so very tall and 
grim, so very like old Sir Fulke, that she could 
not get her words out. 
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Mr. Dryden looked grave^ more pained than 
angry, 

'* Elinor^ speak the truth. I can forgive any- 
thing but deceit ; for that I have no pardon." 

Her struggle was over. What was the use 
of owning that she had deceived him, when he 
said himself such a fault was unpardonable ? 

" I have told you the truth/* she said, forcing 
herself by a desperate effort to meet his eyes 
boldly ; " I was telling Cecil the story of Lady 
Hilda Dryden, and how she always walked 
about without a head, and all of a sudden I saw 
her look strange, and she said, ' Hush 1 do you 
hear nothing ?' and then down she fell, just as 
you found her." 

'' And you are quite sure you were alone with 
her when she fainted ?" 

"Quite." 

It was easy to answer this question, for 
Elinor was not aware of Maurice's neighbour- 
hood when Cecil fainted. 

Mr. Dryden stood still thinking. 

"I ought to have cautioned you," he said 
gently ; " Mrs. Brownlow told me that Cecil's 
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shyness arose not so much from being an only 
child, but from her singularly excitable, nervous 
temperament ; but I could not have thought it 
so easily worked on. You had better not tell 
her any more ghost stories. Now go, my child, 
and see how she is. I am sorry I doubted you, 
Elinor." 

She looked down, her cheeks burning with 
shame. All that was good in her rose in pro- 
test against the deceit, but the sense of relief 
was too great, and had he not just said such a 
fault was unpardonable ? Still, conscience urged 
her loudly, and almost conquered fear. She 
stopped on her way to the door, and looked 
back. Mr. Dryden was not watching her ; he 
had turned to his desk, and had his hands full 
of papers. She dared not go to him and own 
that she had been acting a lie. She closed the 
door behind her, and the sound seemed to hurry 
her on, to stifle the restless discontent she felt 
by action. After all, was it not better to begin 
afresh, to maintain for the future a perfectly 
open and truthful course of conduct towards her 
uncle, than to have a scene and a fuss which 
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would only tend to lower her in his opinion^ 
even if he forgave her ? and at Elinor's age few 
have realized that the Future, in which all is 
easy, becomes as difficult when Present as the 
Now which is slipping into the Past. She 
walked quickly to the study. 

Cecil had quite recovered her senses ; she sate 
in Mr. Dryden's arm-chair very white and still 
and languid. Just as Elinor came in she was 
begging Northover in a quavering voice to send 
her home at once. She started with nervous 
terror as Elinor came suddenly into the room. 
The poor child shrank from her spite of her 
kind words ; to her Elinor was inseparably con- 
nected with the spectral sounds that had so 
terrified her in the North Gallery. 

A feeling of remorse, that urged her to make 
reparation somewhere, influenced Elinor now. 
She knelt beside Cecil with her hand in hers, 
holding out all sorts of inducements to persuade 
her to remain at Flairs — she would have a bed 
in her room ; Cecil should not be left alone a 
moment, and to-morrow, if sheliked> she should 
ride Muslin all day. 
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But no persuasions or remonstrances could 
quiet the nervous agitation which for the time 
had quite overthrown Cecil's self-control. She 
was no longer shy ; she told Elinor she must 
and she would go home ; and she told Mr. 
Dryden when he came in to see her, that if she 
stayed there she should not sleep all night, and 
that nothing would do her any good except 
being sent home at once. 

She shrank from Elinor, evidently with a 
decided dislike ; but as Mr. Dryden stooped 
down over her, trying to sooth her with gentle 
words — for it hurt his pride grievously that she 
should refuse to pass even one night at Flairs — 
she took his hand in both hers, and while she 
held it closely clasped, she implored him again 
so earnestly to send her home directly, that he 
yielded, told Northover, spite of her admonitory 
shakes of the head, to have a carriage ordered, 
and himself accompanied the frightened child to 
the Parsonage. 

" Well," said the housekeeeper, " it's past 
belief; the Squire's like a lamb with a blue 
ribbon towards that fanciful child. I don't 
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want him to spoil Miss Elinor — not I, indeed ! 
A spoiled girl will grow up a stinging nettle for 
some one; but I don't hold with partiality 
where it's not due, neither." 
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CHAPTER III. 



SIR STUART PALMER. 



Sir Stuart Palmer rode up the street of 
Starby on his great powerful black horse, and 
taking the left hand road when he reached the 
church, dismounted at the Parsonage gate and 
rang the bell. 

He stood there waiting, tall, erect, perhaps 
with too much superfluous flesh about him, but 
still a fine hale specimen of an English country 
gentleman in the prime of life: his clear 
bright skin spoke of active health; his deep 
set eyes and massive forehead^ of intellect and 
mental culture ; and his small, well cut mouth 
bespoke refinement. To these gifts he did not 
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join those of patience or extreme forbearance, 
as was soon manifested by the sudden and vehe- 
ment pull he gave at the bell-handle when he 
found no attention paid to his first summons. 

" Why don't they keep more servants ?" he 
said to himself as the vision of a maid's head 
at one of the upper windows, and its hasty 
withdrawal, showed that she was probably en- 
gaged in up-stairs work, and wished to satisfy 
herself whether the summons was worth atten- 
tion. 

Sir Stuart's eyes travelled over the front of 
the Parsonage, and the survey seemed to mollify 
him. Although it was a poor looking place as 
a house, much had been done to beautify it in 
the way of natural adornment. It was summer 
time, and on one side of the door a climbing 
rose carried thick clusters of crimson flowers 
up to the second storey ; oh the other the in- 
numerable rose-tinted tufts of a smaller white 
rose were just bursting into flower ; and covering 
the space from the ground to the lower windows 
was a wealth of convolvulus, nasturtium, and 
rose-coloured pea-flower, the common blossoms, 
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which only ask a little care to clothe the most 
unsightly objects with their loveliness. The 
house would have been both ugly and mean- 
looking if left to itself. It had grown by de- 
grees^ reminding one of a mollusc who increases 
his shell with his internal requirements, not 
always with regard to external symmetry. The 
windows were of all sizes, the roofs also of the 
different parts did not agree in height, and yet, 
except in summer time, the house lacked the 
picturesque effect which might have resulted 
from irregularity. 

" Is your master at liome ?" 

This was said to the servant, when she at last 
appeared, less impatiently than could have been 
expected ; but Sir Stuart had had time to think, 
even after his last impatient summons, and he 
was not a man to waste such an opportunity, 
much as he was disposed on ordinary occasions 
to act upon his first impulses. 

He was soon in Mr. Brownlow's study — 
a httle room looking on to the back garden, 
and letting in through its open windows the 
exquisite perfume of flowers, and the twitter of 
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birds — not their song, for it was July, when 
woods and trees become so suddenly dumb, by 
the silence of their inhabitants. It was a plainly 
furnished room, in which everything having the 
good taste to be contemporary, there prevailed a 
universal self-respect ; there was not even a 
fresh gilded book, to reveal by its glitter the 
dowdiness of all around it. 

So Sir Stuart Palmer thought as he sat chat- 
ting with the parson ; but when Cecil darted in 
through one of the open windows which reached 
to the ground, her face flushed with eagerness, 
her hat, which had fallen back, showing her 
hair glistening with light, it seemed as if a sun- 
beam had suddenly illuminated all that was bare 
and meagre, to show what unfit surroundings 
they were for such brilliant beauty. 

But as her blue eyes settled themselvjes on 
her father's visitor, some of the sunshine faded 
out of Cecil's face, and her shy look came 
instead. 

" Don't you know Sir Stuart Palmer ?" Mr. 
Brownlow said ; and the girl went up and shook 
hands, with due lady-like propriety. 
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Sir Stuart smiled. He was a quick observer, 
and he had seen her change of countenance. 

" I'm not the person you expected to find, 
am I, Cecil ? Now you know Fm not." 

Cecil blushed. 

" No. I thought it was Mr. Dryden." 

Sir Stuart laughed, but not heartily. 

" You are very fond of Squire Dryden, then, 
are you ? I thought he made himself dis- 
agreeable to all woman-kind. But now, Brown- 
low, if you're coming with me this morning, 
let's make haste. I only want you just to look 
at the place, and say whether you don't think it 
ought to drained. If you agree with me, then it 
had better be done as soon as I can get the money, 
or I believe it will breed a fever some day." 

While Mr. Brownlow went to order his horse, 
his visitor talked to Cecil. 

" And so, Mr. Dryden is a favourite of yours. 
Miss Cecil Brownlow ? Rather a harsh look- 
ing pet for so dainty a little damsel. I should 
have thought his black-eyed niece, now, would 
have been more in your way. She seems lively 
enough. Is she a friend of yours, too ?" 
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Cecil was shy^ but she had the rapid way of 
reading character which is intuitive with some 
people, and which is often remarkable in chil- 
dren. Perhaps their elders are more apt to hide 
than^to betray a faculty so likely to alienate the 
confidence of others. 

She noticed the repressed irritation with which 
Sir Stuart uttered the Squire's name, and the 
hovering interest which seemed to keep him 
speaking of him. 

" I hardly know Elinor Dry den ; but I like 
Mr. Dryden because he is so kind to me. Don't 
you like people who are kind to you ?" 

Something in her words, or the tone of them, 
seemed to reprove him. 

"That's right, Cecil; always speak well of 
your friends," he said heartily, and then went 
on talking to her till Mr. Brownlow's summons 
called him to mount his horse. 

They rode along some way in silence, till 
they reached a bit of marshy land at some little 
distance from the village. Mr. Brownlow quite 
agreed with his friend on the necessity of its 
drainage, but he estimated the expense so much 
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more highly than Sir Stuart had done, that the 
latter declared it must stand over for a year or 
so, till he could afford it better. 

"Meantime, Brownlow, you must put up 
prayers for cool summers and frosty wintefs. I 
wish Dryden would offer to purchase that waste 
bit ; it would fit into his land just as neatly as 
it does into mine, and he'd set it all right at once 
with his superfluous thousands. By-the-way, what 
on earth has made your little girl so fond of him?" 

He came back to the subject wit]i a pertina- 
city that showed how Cecil's preference had irri- 
tated him. He was a universal favourite with 
women and children ; and, although not vain, 
he felt sore that anyone should usurp his special 
prerogative. To him the child's liking for Mr. 
Dryden was incredible. , 

" He has always been kind to her ; and this 
spring, when she went to Flairs on a visit to 
his young niece, Cecil was taken ill, and Mr. 
Dryden showed a tenderness towards her that 
one could hardly have expected." 

'^ Tenderness I I didn't think he had such a 
quality." 
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Sir Stuart must have irritated his horse just 
then, for the splendid creature curvetted restively, 
and seemed as if a very little would make it 
quite unmanageable. 

Mr. Brownlow did not answer directly. He 
was considering the best way of approaching 
a delicate subject. 

" I believe there's only a cold feeling between 
you and the Squire, is there — no quarrel, I think?" 

Sir Stuart laughed in a hard, short way, as if 
the words were a mockery. 

** Quarrel ! He's never given me the oppor- 
tunity of fastening a quarrel upon him. By 
Heaven ! when I think sometimes of what I've 
submitted to tamely from that man, I wish the 
old duelling days were still among us, and that 
I might fight it out under my own oak trees." 

Mr. Brownlow looked very seriously into his 
face. Sir Stuart had reined in his horse in the 
middle of the road. They had gone on past 
the waste ground along the highway which 
separated the two parks, and were now near the 
Lodge-gate leading to Karse's cottage. 

" You're not speaking seriously," the clergy- 
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man said, " or you would make me very an- 
xious. I wish, Palmer, you would tell me the 
whole story of your disagreement. Of course, one 
hears different versions; and it has always seemed 
to me a wretched state of things, that the two 
landowners of this part of the county should be 
as you and Dryden are ; but you know I have 
only been here a few years, and therefore I have 
no personal knowledge of what may have caused 
the feud." 

Sir Stuart had trotted on briskly while his 
friend spoke ; but Mr. Brownlow kept pace with 
him, determined that he should not evade an 
answer. 

He looked round impatiently, as if about to 
refuse any explanation. Then the clergyman's 
earnest face seemed to trouble him, and his eyes 
drooped moodily. He checked his horse into 
a walk. 

" Yes, I feel what you want to say. Brown - 
low, although you haven't said it — that it's not 
christian-like to go on bearing malice from one 
year's end to another. Well, I'll tell you, as a 
clergyman, what I wouldn't own to anyone else. 
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God only knows*' — he said the words reverently, 
and yet with an agitation that showed the sub- 
ject was stirring deep feeling — "how often I 
have offered fellowship to Wentworth Dryden, 
and how invariably he has repelled me." 

Mr. Brpwnlow was thoroughly surprised ; he 
had seen Sir Stuart bow formally to the Squire, 
but he had thought there was no wish on either 
side to renew the old friendship he had heard 
spoken of. 

He scarcely knew what to say next — he could 
not allude to the scandal which was said to have 
originated the quarrel between the two friends, 
and yet it seemed as if Sir Stuart was ready to 
open his heart to him. 

" I believe you were dear friends once?" 

Sir Stuart's handsome face flushed. 

" Friends ! I cannot remember when we were 
anything else ! at Eton and at Christ Church we 
were everything to each other — we did not meet 
much afterwards, because he was older, and so 
left Oxford -before I did, and then I spent sudh 
a long time in Italy — I tell you, Brownlow, it is 
the remembrance of all this and of some atone- 
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ment I owe him, too, that has made me submit 
to his overbearing pride as I have done." 

"Atonement!" — Mr. Brownlow spoke very 
gravely — " then you confess to having wronged 
him r 

" I confess to nothing," said Sir Stuart, with 
a hltlf smile at the clergyman's eagerness ; then 
he went on again, impetuously, " I will tell you 
one thing, Brownlow, that I would not breathe 
to any one else. I see you have heard all the 
gossip which has mixed my name up with Mrs. 
Dryden's, and like the good man you are, refuse 
to believe in scandal. I will tell you something 
that no one else could tell you, that I sometimes, 
even now, upbraid myself for not having taken 
her boldly away from the bondage that broke 
her heart." 

They had been riding along very slowly, while 
Sir Stuart spoke — now he galloped on despe- 
rately, as if in chase of something. 

Mr. Brownlow did not attempt to follow him 
-*-he was lost in wonder at the depth of feeling 
suddenly revealed in a man whom he had 
thought too light-hearted and sanguine to feel 
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earnestly or permanently any trial or sorrow. 
He had fallen into the common error of sup- 
posing that depth is always the accompaniment 
of coldness and reserve, and that therefore Sir 
Stuart had less real feeling than Mr. Dry den, but 
though he now saw his mistake, the reconciliation 
he wished to eflfect seemed further off than ever. 

Sir Stuart's confidence had shocked him 
greatly, and had revived all the doubts respecting 
Mrs. Dryden, which he had refused to believe in, 
but though Mr. Brownlow was essentially a good 
man, his mind was too feeble to cope with those 
whose powers were greater than his own. 

While he was still pondering the meaning of 
his friend's words, Sir Stuart rode up again. 

" You see, now, Brownlow, why it would be 
worse than useless to press this subject — you 
only stir up strife. You're coming up to lun- 
cheon, aren't you ?" he saw Mr. Brownlow rein- 
ing up his horse at the entrance of the Lermouth 
avenue. 

" Thank you, no ; my wife is less well than 
usual even to-day. I'll go home to dinner, for 
I must be out all the afternoon." 
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He rode home deep in meditation. The 
account he had heard was that the Squire's 
marriage had proved unhappy because Mrs. 
Dryden had given way to frivolous vanity, and 
had courted the admiration of Sir Stuart. No 
one had ever spoken of Sir Stuart's love for her 
except as an after consequence, and Mr. Brown- 
low had hitherto disbelieved the whole story, 
and had imagined that the quarrel between the 
friends might have some other origin ; now he 
felt very sorrowful and very anxious to know the 
whole truth. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THB MARKHAMS. 



A GIRL rather younger than Elinor Dryden sate 
** practising " at a very shabby pianoforte, in an 
old-fashioned neglected-looking house, near one 
of the squares on the north side of London. 

About the house, about the room and its 
furnishings there \vas the faded unmistakable 
stamp, telling that all had seen better days, were 
in fact among " the has beens ;" but, besides 
this, there was something else that offended 
the eye more than faded damask, thread-bare 
carpeting, or dingy paper-hangings, — over 
everything hung the blight of slovenliness . and 
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neglect. The clouded mirror reflected no bril- 
liance into the room ; the fire-irons were dull 
and specked with rust ; the hearth-rug lay 
crooked, and the carpet bore traces of want of 
sweeping ; the paper shavings in the grate — 
it was bright July weather — were soiled and dis- 
arranged, as if they had served for playthings to 
some mischievous kitten. 

There was some smartness about the room — 
a pair of hand screens, worked in wool and 
beads, and elaborately fringed, a footstool em- 
broidered on leather, some knitted woollen chair- 
backs.-**birir they looked out of place, as if they 
bad com^ on a visit and would be sorry to stop 
where they were unappreciated — the touch of a^ 
neat, tasteful hand was. not visible anywhere. 

The girl at the piaopforte turned round and 
IjDoked at the clock on the mantel-piece. 

" Bother the thing — I forgot it hadn't been, 
wound up ; I wish mamma would remeno^ber it, 
ojr else trust me with the key. Aren't they ever 
qoming down ? I'm sure it's past breakfa&t-time, 
long ago." 

She jumped up and shut the piano with a. 
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bang which must surely have disturbed its ner-* 
vous system. 

She would have been pretty had she looked 
less like a doll ; a delicate complexion, blue eyes, 
and fair hair curling in small ringlets, a small, 
inexpressive nose and mouth, gave her face the 
monotony even children tire of in their waxen 
pets ; her hair was smooth, and Ijer dress tidier 
than might have been expected, judging by her 
surroundings, but the last was very shabby — 
still there was a trimness in the set of her collar 
and waistband that indicated Miss Adelaide 
Markham to possess some amount of self- 
respect. 

A heavy footstep sounded outside the door, 
and then her father looked into the room. 

" What, down already, Addy I come and give 
me a kiss, my little bird, and just run up to your 
mother, dear — she's mislaid her keys, again, this 
morning," 

Any one could see at a glance that Roland 
Markham had been a very handsome man, and 
his brilliant complexion and eyes, white forehead, 
and .large, busby whiskers, were still ouich ad- 
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mired, but self-indulgence had stamped his other 
features with a swollen coarseness that had 
changed him greatly for those who remembered 
the good-looking youth who had stolen the heart 
of Miss Elinor Dryden. 

She, too, had altered since those days; she 
had been in youth a very pretty likeness of her 
daughter Adelaide, but ill health had made 
her very thin and hollow-cheeked; her nose, 
too, looked drawn and attenuated, and by day- 
light the exquisite white of her skin had a yel- 
lowish tinge. 

She was smiling now, as she came into the 
dining-room, where breakfast was laid on a very 
rumpled table-doth. 

" After all, Roland, where do 'you think they 
were found ?" She held up the missing keys in 
triumph. " I felt siire Td laid them down, 
somewhere, and so I had, on your chest of 
drawers, and you'd put your hat on them." 

" Well, make haste, now, there's a good girl," 
said her husband, " and give us all some break- 
fast ; any one but you, Nell, would have looked 
under a hat." 
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" And any one but you, Roland, would hang 
your hat up in the hall instead of walking up- 
stairs with it on your head ; it is so ungentle- 
manlike/' 

'* There, that'll do," said Mr. Markhara, 
roughly ; he and his wife " got along," as he 
would have phrased it, easily enough together, 
except when she alluded to his want of breeding 
before the children, and as she in her heedless- 
ness often cast this reproach upon him, bickering 
was not an unusual element in the Markham 
family. 

Poor Mrs. Markham, she had perhaps always 
been too silly to miss mental companionship in 
the man whom at sixteen she had so wilfully 
chosen as her guide through life, but yet after a 
while, as the familiarity of daily association 
stripped away the halo which had surrounded the 
lover, hitherto only met in hasty, stolen inter* 
views, she began to miss something, she could 
not define exactly what, and so settled with her- 
self that it was because he had not been born a 
gentleman that she at times felt ill at ease with 
him» 
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Doubtless this prevented entire sympathy, as 
every woman who marries an inferior must 
speedily discover, the craving for which — if she 
loves her husband — soon drags her down to his 
level ; but there was something more than 
coarseness and want of polished courtesy amiss 
in Roland Markham, something the infection of 
which was infinitely more degrading. 

Without being exactly dishonest he was 
thoroughly loose in principles, wearing them like 
an outer garment, always ready to slip oSy 
according to the atmosphere of circumstances ; 
and yet although he was for ever planning 
some wonderful stroke by which to better his 
fortunes, he had hitherto failed in every specu- 
lation. 

Spite of her pretty face, he would never have 
eloped with Elinor Dryden, had he believed in 
her father's stern unforgiveness, and that after 
settling just enough on his disobedient child to 
keep her and her children from actual poverty, 
he would disinherit her. He had tried to 
make advances to her brother as soon as he 
came into possession of the estates, but he ^on 
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found that nothing was to be gaiaed from 
Wentworth Dryden by mancBuvring ; what he 
chose to do he would do unsoixcited ; he posi>- 
tively refused to acknowledge l^e existence of 
such a person as his sister's husband, and 
Markham was too much b man of the world not 
to &el, after bis first rebuff, that he was not in a 
position to daim brotherhood with Mr. Dryden 
of Flairs. 

Now all his hopes were centred in Elinor, 
— she was more like him than any of the 
other chiklren — ^he was very proud of her, and 
had determined that although her uncb might 
train her up as he chose, and perhaps make her 
for awhile ashamed of her own people, still she 
should marry a husband of her Other's choosing, 
and that husband it seemed to him it would be 
an act of retributive justice to find among his 
own kindred. 

"Addy, there's the postman; do run and 
open the door, child ; Jane's overslept herself, I 
know, and she's all behind-hand as it is«" 

Mr. Markham gave a grunt of dissatisfaction 
as his wife spoke : it was strange, certainly, that 
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two following days never could go regularly in 
his home ; there was always as he said '^ a screw 
loose somewhere ;'' perhaps it was difficult for 
anything to be tight where all went on in the 
easy slip-shod style of for ever deferring what 
was difficult or unpleasant to be done to the last 
moment — from paying tradesmen to ordering 
the dinner. No one could have complained of 
monotony in the Markham household ; there was 
daily variety, even if it were not always of a 
pleasant nature. 

" Give me the letter, Addy/' her mother held 
out her hand for it. " Your papa's got his news- 
paper, so it doesn't matter if it's for me or for 
him." 

Mr. Markham looked up quickly and laid 
his hand on Adelaide as she passed. 

** That's a likely joke, Nell — what's yours is 
mine, as I've often told you — what's mine's my 
own." 

" And this is my own," said Adelaide, tri- 
umphantly ; " it's not for either of you, it's 
for me — from Elinor." 
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" Make haste and read it/' said her mother 
with brightening eyes. 

Roland Markham stretched out his hand to 
take it, but Adelaide skipped out of his way. 

^* Good gracious, DQamma, you'll never guess 
what's going to happen to Elinor." 

Mr. Markham flushed very red ; he forgot for 
the moment his daughter's extreme youth, and 
he made up his mind that his darling project 
had been forestalled. 

" Going to be married, you don't mean it ?" 
he said, angrily. 

" My dear Roland, how can you ? why she's 
a mere child." 

" She's nearly as old as you were, ma," said 
Addy with a toss of her head that implied that 
she herself, although a year Elinor's junior, was 
not to be slandered by any imputation of childish- 
ness, ^^but it's nothing about marrying; it's 
what she's much too old for, I'm sure ; she's 
going to school." 

" To school ! poor dear child ; I must say I 
think it's too bad of Wentworth to send a child 
of mine to school." 
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Mrs. Maii^ham almost began to cry with 
vexation. 

" Don't be a fool, Ndl ; why I think it's the 
best move I've heard of, in many ways." H« 
was sitting with one elbow on the table, resting 
the side of his head in his upturned hand, he 
tapped his forehead now with his forefinger as 
he repeated his words. 

" In many ways that a woman's illogical mind 
can't see." 

" I don't care about logic, I care about 
nature," said his wife in an aggrieved voice, 
" and I must say I think from first to last 
Wentworth's conduct has been unnatural about 
Elinor. He asked for her, I'm sure we liever 
offered to part with our first-born." 

Mr. Markham smiled, galled as he had beesa 
by the Squire's treatment of him, he could not 
help remembering how joyfully that offer had 
been received, and how relieved the mother, 
with her hands full of babies, past and present, 
had been to be rid of the strong-willed tur- 
bulent child, who submitted to no rule except 
her own. 
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"Well, and now don't you see, you silly 
woman, that we have a much better chance of 
seeing Elinor at school than when she's mewed 
up at Flairs, for of course he won't send her to 
school in the country, she'll either come to Lon- 
don or go to Brighton, you may depend." 

" Oh, no, papa," Addy broke in, but her 
mother answered over the top of her words, a 
habit rather frequent among the Markhams; 
however, as Mrs. Markham rarely got the 
word, it is hard to comment on her having 
done so. 

" You don't comprehend me in the least, 
Roland, nor do you seem to see what a different 
position Elinor must occupy to' the rest of her 
family ; why she's a Dryden now, and I should 
like to know who ever heard of a Dryden going 
to school, it's not done among people of our 
class, I assure you, at least, I mean — " her hus- 
band was looking at her with the teazing smile 
upon his lips that always excited her anger — he 
could never command her respect unless he put 
himself in a passion, and then it is hard to say 
whether the silence his violence produced was 
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respect or fear — " I mean among those of the 
class I might be in now, if I had not been so 
sadly foolish — " 

"Well, having been foolish once," he said 
laughing, for he was very seldom hard on his 
vnfe before the children — it may be because he 
did not wish to provoke her revelations — as he 
still nourished the hope of one day assuming 
what he considered his proper position, "I'd 
leave it off for the future ; it stands to reason 
the girl will get better taught at school than she 
could be with one solitary governess at Flairs, 
where she's much too far from any town to get 
masters or anything of the sort/' 

" I should like to know then how I managed, 
and how all the Drydens before me got 
taught/' 

" Well, we won't inquire too curiously into 
that ;" he looked at her as if to see how much 
more teazing she would bear, " but you must 
remember, Nell, that girls now-a*days must be 
educated, or they must go to the wall ; the world 
has got so wise that female ignorance has gone 
out of fashion, although, as far as I'm con* 
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cerned, my dear, I think if a woman can play 
and sing and sew, and see after her husband's 
comforts, that's all that's wanted. I'm sick of 
this talk about women's minds, it may do for 
the ugly ones ; all a pretty woman's got to do 
is to be accomplished, and when she marries to 
mind her own business." 

Mr. Markham's ratio of accomplishments 
being limited to playing, singing, and sewing, it 
is to be supposed his estimate of womankind 
was slightly Mohammedan. He stretched out 
his hand for Elinor's letter. 
• " By George," he exclaimed when he read it, 
" why couldn't you open your mouth, child ; why 
the old rascal, — what the devil do you think ? 
he's going to send her to Germany, Nell." 

"Really, Roland, I muiSt remind you that 
such expressions are not fit for Addy to hear, 
and that my feelings should be a little studied 
when you speak of my brother Wentworth." 

" Hang your brother Wentworth," he went 
on coarsely ; for all his plans seemed frustrated 
by what he had been reading, ** Hear what 
the child says — " 
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'' You will be surprised to learn that I am 
going to school — to some place in Germany — 
there's no use in sending you the name, you 
couldn't pronounce it if I did. I'm so tired of 
the Fraiilein and Northover that Vm glad — 
although in some ways I'm sorry. Uncle Dry- 
den says I shall have no time for writing letters 
while I'm away ; he means to come and see me 
pretty often, I believe, and he will send you 
word about my health. Good-bye to you all. 
I believe I am rather pleased on the whole to 
have the advantages of foreign travel ; it wiB 
give me a tone and finish I could not acquire in 
England. My love to all. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Elinor Dryden." 

"That's what I call being sent into exile, 
and no mistake ;" and Mr. Markham, having 
licked his lips and then wiped away any traces 
of breakfast that might, linger there with the 
back of his hand, looked at his watch. " Just 
run up and get my hat, will you Addy ? I'm 
half- an- hour late as it is." 
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Mrs. Markham had made no comment on 
the letter ; she had only taken it eagerly from 
her husband as if to see whether he had not 
left out some little special word of remembrance 
or tenderness — she sighed as she laid it down 
beside her. 

" Well, what do you think ?" he spoke im- 
patiently, as if it were impossible she could 
hold any opinion but his own. 

"I suppose it's all right," she said sadly, 
"but, Roland, I'm afraid it doesn't make any 
difference to us where Elinor lives, she will never 
belong to us again.'* 

Adelaide's entrance checked his answer, not 
so much from any reticence inspired by her 
presence, but because the sight of his hat re- 
minded him of his hurry. 

As soon as he was gone Addy took up her 
letter, folded it carefuHy, and put it in her 
pocket. 

"You seem proud of that letter, child." Mrs. 
Markham felt curious to know what effect it had 
produced on her. 

" I'm glad to have it, mamma. I'm fonder 
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of Elinor than she i^ of me, but she must love 
me too, or she wouldn't have written to say 
good-bye." 

Mrs. Markham sighed again, 



• 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MEETING UNDER THE BEECH TREE. 

Ever since the afteraoon when his sudden 
appearance had given such a shock to the 
nerves of Cecil Brownlow, Maurice had steadily 
refused to visit the North Gallery. 

At first, Elinor tried to conquer his repugnance 
by a threat of not lending him any more books, 
but she found this was lost labour with the strange, 
reserved boy. Whatever he might have felt, 
directly she assumed a haughty, superior tone, 
and told him not to expect her to bring him any 
more supplies, he turned away with the cold in- 
difference he had shown at their first meeting — 
an indifference telling of self-command, so foreign 
to her own nature, that she had no key to its 
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meaning. Sometimes she thought it arose from 
pride ; but what had he to do with pride ? No, 
it was most likely stupidity — and she hated 
stupid people — therefore it was best to overlook 
it, and try to improve his mind. Why was not 
everyone gifted with her own brilliant fancy and 
quick discernment. What lumbering slow- 
coaches men were in finding out anything, 
and yet with all her quickness and decision, she 
could not feel quite sure about the motive that 
had decided Maurice rather to run the risk of 
giving up the books he longed for, than to re- 
visit the North Gallery. Was it fear ? No, it 
could not be that. 

And when she tried taunts, and told him he 
was afraid of being horse-whipped, there had 
come into his face a look, and into his eyes a 
brightness, that made her somehow keep silence 
spite of herself. No, he was not a coward. 

" How fast he gets through his books !*' she 
said to herself one afternoon, when for about the 
twentieth time since her first promise she was 
crossing the bridge with fresh volumes. " He's 
certainly much fonder of dry books than I am. 
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That dull, old Froissart, that I took him for the 
sake of the pictures, I believe he's read it all 
through, for he said he should like Philip de 
Comines, because it would go on with it, and 
some Chronicle or other which he ought to 
have had before Froissart. But then, people 
who are not born geniuses must plod on and fill 
their brains with acquired learning ; they never 
know the inspiration by which, genius leaps at 
once to knowledge ; well, if he plods away for 
ever he'll never catch me up, that's one comfort." 

Elinor drew herself up here with what she 
fancied was queen-like dignity, and rehearsed 
the speech which should show Maurice, that 
however hard mere talent might labour to store 
its brains, still that the very process of such 
acquisition must dull and debase the intellect, 
and prevent the result attained from ever equal- 
ling real inspiration. 

Maurice now often met her half-way in the 
hanging wood between the river and the heights, 
so that she seldom had to scramble up the glen 
in search of him. 

It was July, and the trees hung their canopies 
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everywhere, changing even the colours of the 
sun's rays as they struggled through the exquisite 
verdure into a cool green light. 

Stretched on the brown carpeting left by last 
year's leafage, Maurice lay at the foot of a huge 
beech-tree, whose grey and green trunk bore re- 
cords of roughly-cut initials. So intricate was the 
crossing and recrossing of the branches overhead, 
that the air scarcely found a passage, and on the 
writhing, far stretching roots of the tree, large 
scales of fungus had formed, growing one above 
another, as prismatically radiant as the feathers 
in a peacock's tail. Maurice was deeply absorbed 
in examination of these as Elinor approached. 

She had been conscious lately of a great 
change in their relative positions. Her respect 
for him had augmented — spite of all contrary 
reasoning — with every " dry" book he asked for, 
and he treated her with far more easy equality 
than on their first acquaintance. Somehow or 
other she had signally blundered in the scheme 
laid down for this boy's education nearly six 
months ago, and yet it was not for want of 
good resolutions beforehand. 
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" It must be because I am, as the Fraiilein 
says, so impulsive. If I were more silent and 
guarded myself, I should be able to manage 
this strange boy. It would be much better if 
he came to see me in the gallery — there he must 
be overawed ; but here, I'm afraid he is ignorant 
enough to think he has as much right to the 
woods as I have, and that we meet as equals. Til 
begin again to-day. He shall learn his place." 

She had often made this resolution before, 
but it had remained a resolution. To-day, as 
she came in sight of Maurice, she said to herself 
it should begin, to work. 

The boy turned round as the crackling leaves 
crumbled under her feet, and smiled up at her as 
he saw the books she carried. 

But he was too full of lazy enjoyment of the 
leafy sunshine — too much lulled into the drowsy, 
exquisite languor, caused by the wood atmo- 
sphere, the humming of the insects, and the 
softened sound of the waterfall carried there by 
the sparkling river over which the wood hung — 
to trouble himself to move just then, even to 
relieve Elinor of her burden. 
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She did not attempt to lay the books down. 
She stood still, defiant and erect, with an angry 
frown on her face. 

After a few minutes' pause, during which 
Maurice took no notice, she found herself re- 
duced to the humiliating necessity of stating her 
grievance. 

" Well, Maurice, I must say there's one thing 
you don't learn from your books." 

Her petulant tone roused him. He raised 
his eyebrows and looked at her inquiringly. 

" How stupid you must be, sir. Don't you 
see that I've got my arms full of books — books 
for you too ?" 

Her eyes were flashing with anger. She had 
thought his inattention was assumed. But he 
sprang up now, reddening at his own rudeness. 

" I beg your pardon — let me take them. I'm 
very much obliged to you for bringing me so 
many." 

" Yes, indeed, you ought to be, for that thick 
one, ' Elegant Extracts,' is very heavy ; but I 
brought it for the sake of one story in it — the 
best story I ever read, only there's no end to it." 
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" What's it called ?" 

Elinor took the book from him, and turned 
over the leaves. 

" Oh, here it is — ' Sir Bertrand, a Fragment/ 
Now, if you don't dream of that story, and try 
to make an end to it, I shall say you've not got 
an ounce of imagination or romance, either." 

" Have you made an end to it ?" 

" N — no." Elinor had not expected this 
home question, and it roused her to observe 
that Maurice was again on perfectly equal terras. 
It was insufferable — he must be kept in his 
place. " But, really, I cannot see that what I 
do is any rule for you." 

The boy gave one of the calm expressionless 
glances that puzzled her. 

" I expect if you could have made an end to 
it you'd have done it," he said. 

" You are very impertinent — but I think I 
have spoiled you by giving way to your foolish 
fancies about not coming up to the house. 
When you have read these books, you will be 
kind enough to bring them back to the North 
Gallery. Do you hear?" 
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Her eyes, and the sudden flush in her face, 
would have told Maurice how angry she was, 
without the loud vehement tones of her voice ; 
hut these last seemed to rouse his spirit. 

" I've never meant to be rude to you, Miss 
Dryden, and Tm thankful to you for all the 
trouble you've taken, and for lending the books ; 
but as to coming and sneaking into the Squire's 
house without his knowledge, it's what I can't 
and I won't do for all the books in the world." 

This was too much. Although the glow in 
the boy's face told the honest feelings which were 
being spoken, proud, passionate Elinor saw in 
his words only an insolent ingratitude towards 
herself. 

" You won't — won't you, rude clown that you 
are ; but your conduct is a just reward to me 
for my condescension — as if a lady would ask a 
boy of your class to do anything wrong ! Go 
away now !" she stamped her foot impera- 
tively, carried away by her sudden passion, " and 
avoid me for the future. I don't want ever 
to see such an ungrateful, ill-mannered person 
again. Do you hear me — when I teU you to 
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go away?" She raised her voice, as her anger 
grew beyond all control. 

Maurice 'stood still, fixed as a statue, and for 
an instant the passionate girl imagined that her 
words had at length found some vulnerable point 
in him ; but she quickly saw that his eyes 
looked beyond her — that their strained gaze was 
fixed on something of which she was uncon- 
scious, and which made him deaf to her words. 

As rapidly as the thought came, she turned 
round. If she had been less excited, she must 
have heard, some minutes ago, as Maurice had 
heard, the sound of approaching footsteps ; but 
her passion had made her insensible to all except 
itself, and she started with fear and surprise, 
when she saw her uncle. 

He was standing beside the beech tree ; he 
did not look violently angry, but so stern, so 
cold, so stately, that even Elinor's haughtiness 
quailed. 

" Elinor, you had better go up to your room 
— I will speak to you presently. Stay." — Just 
as she was turning away, he laid his hand on 
her shoulder. " I want first to ask you" — this 
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was to Maurice; and Elinor fancied the tone 
seemed less stern than when speaking to her — 
" why you refused so firmly to visit the North 
Gallery ?" 

It was the first time in his life that Mr. Dry- 
den had ever spoken to him, and Maurice could 
not answer ; his throat swelled, it seemed as if 
tears must come with his words. Though he 
tried hard for utterance, he stood there speech- 
less, and the Squire's brows knit into a heavy 
frown. 

" Answer me," he began in a voice that told 
how strong a curb he had hitherto put on his 
indignation ; " or" — he raised the walking-stick 
on which he had leaned, as he stood contem- 
plating them both. 

But Elinor threw herself forward, and caught 
her uncle's hand in hers. She knew Maurice 
hesitated because he would screen her falsehood, 
and she had been reading the signs of agitation 
in his face while he hesitated to answer. 

" Uncle, he's not to blame. . I asked him to 
come up to the house to get books, and he will 
not, because he can't bear to vex you ; and he 
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thinks you wouldn't like it, though I told him 
you — you wouldn't mind." 

The sound of her own voice had given Elinor 
courage, or she would not have risked the last 
words. 

Her uncle looked at her, as if confounded by 
her want of shame. 

" Silence !" he said, harshly. " You can go 
now ; this is not a fit place for me to speak to 
you in." 

He stood and watched her till she was out of 
sight, for she had not ventured a moment's de- 
lay. Then he turned slowly, and looked at 
Maurice. 

• The boy had not moved. A quick flush had 
risen in his cheeks when he heard Elinor's 
generous defence of his silence; for he knew 
that«something besides honour towards her had 
kept him speechless. Now, as he felt that Mr. 
Dryden was about to question him, a quiver ran 
through his body, as if a spasm of pain had 
seized him. 

Mr. Dryden seemed not to know how to be- 
gin ; but the books at his feet helped him. 
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" Gather up those books," he said. " Did 
Miss Dryden bring them here to-day ?" 

" Yes, sir." There was perfect respect in 
his manner, but there was nothing servile. 

*'Take them to the gate-keeper's cottage, on 
the other side of the park, and say they will be 
sent for. It appears," he went on, in a hard, 
cold voice; keeping his eyes now steadily away 
from the boy's face, " that you've not been the 
most to blame in this matter; but still, you 
have gravely transgressed orders." Maurice 
tried to speak. " You had better not attempt 
excuses ; you know well that you are forbidden 
to hold intercourse with any of the Flairs house- 
hold, much more to thrust . yourself on my 
notice, or that of my niece." 

" Oh, — sir !" but Mr. Dryden had turned 
away, heedless of the agonised voice ; and when 
he heard the boy*s footsteps coming nearer, he 
waved him off with so stern a look, that Mau- 
rice stood still, awe-struck. 

Before he roused, the Squire was out of 
sight, and the boy's senses seemed to come back 
clearly. What good could he have done by jus- 
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tifying himself? It could only have been at 
the expense of Elinor — and after her generous 
pleading, too; he was thankful to have been 
spared a hearing. 

He leaned against the beech tree, and his young 
heart swelled and yearned for solace and sym- 
pathy in this first great grief. Till the door 
was thus closed upon it, he did not know how 
warm had been the sunshine in which his mind 
had ripened lately. His whole life had changed, 
every moment that he could spare fi-om the 
light tasks Ben set him had been devoted to 
reading — and such reading ; he had not known 
his blindness till it had been removed — his igno- 
rance, till his mind was peopled with facts and 
fancies ; but he had wetted his lips at the stream 
of knowledge sufficiently to kindle the never- 
dying thirst which must be suflFered from to be 
fully realised. It was maddening to feel that 
the tide had suddenly ebbed; that it would, 
perhaps, never again flow into the parched 
craving mind that yearned for its return. What 
was before him ? A life of stagnated misery — 
for such by contrast seemed now to him the 
unvaried future. 
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There arose in his heart a great cry, an irre- 
pressible, anguished desire for the mother he had 
never seen — who, Ben said, had perished at his 
birth. He clasped his arms wildly round the 
tree trunk, pressing his breast against it, as if to 
stifle emotion. 

" Oh, my mother ! if I had you to love, I 
should have something to live for !" 

Mr. Dryden walked fast through the wood, 
trampling down the blackberry arms, and other 
clinging obstacles that beset the short cut he 
took through the underwood to the bridge, with a 
hard, determined tread, as if his strong will 
were asserting its power even over the harmless 
plants and sprays, whose crushed, bent heads, 
showed the way he had taken. 

Except in that short interview with Ben 
Karse, it was long since the fiery passions — the 
inheritance of his race — had been roused in the 
master of Flairs. Ever since his marriage, he 
had seemed so calm, so gifted with polished, 
though cold self-possession, that the old people, 
who remembered his high-spirited father, with 
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bis warm friendships and implacable dislikes, 
often sbook tbeir heads, and gave it as their 
opinion that *' Master Wentworth had none of 
a Dryden about him." If tbey had thought of 
the extraordinary alienation that had come be- 
tween him and the friend of his youth, they 
might have considered he inherited at least one 
of his father's qualities. But both he and Sir 
Stuart were solitary men, with no neighbouring 
womankind to chatter their feud into public 
property; and perhaps a good many family 
facts stand on no other legs. There had been 
no possibility of exaggeration here, and very little 
said about the matter. Neither the Squire or 
Sir Stuart were men whose names might be 
trifled with, or who would be likely to brook 
speculation on their private affairs. So when 
the county had wondered why after Mrs. Dry- 
den's death the old friendship was not revived 
between the neighbours who had been like bro- 
thers in their youth, no more was thought or 
said, except that they were rarely asked to meet, 
and when this was unavoidable, their manner 
towards each other was sometimes commented 
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on, and always to the disadvantage of the 
Squire. 

Those who thought the worst of him on 
these occasions would have found justification 
for their charge of overbearing temper, had they 
watched him now as he passed over the bridge, and 
then, slackening his pace, stood a few moments 
under the far-stretching beech tree by the river 
side, before he crossed the lawn on his way to 
the house. 

No self control could relax the heavy frown, 
or the rigid grimness that squared his chin, till 
it looked massive with determination. Had 
Elinor studied how to stir up his nature to strife, 
she could not have done it more effectually. 

When first he had given Ben leave to bring 
his young cousin home, a thought had come to 
the Squire, that it might not be desirable for 
Elinor to find a play-fellow so near her own age 
at Flairs ; but the boy was very young, and in a 
position of life so far removed from her own, that 
it was impossible they should ever have the 
opportunity of speaking even to each other. 
Still the nameless something — the something 
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that his servants had first remarked^ when their 
master returned to Flairs after his wife's death, 
when his hair had become suddenly grey, and 
all brightness and joy had for ever feded fi-om 
his life, leaving in their place the shadows of 
indifference and mistrust, now made him leave 
nothing to chance, which foresight could render 
certain ; and Karse and Elinor's governesses re- 
ceived instructions about their charges which 
for several years had kept the two children igno- 
rant of each other's vicinity, and might have 
done so till the end, if the Fraiilein's mother 
had not died, and Elinor had not profited by 
her freedom from restraint to defy her uncle's 
commands. 

His first impulse was to send Maurice to sea. 
But for Elinor, his passion would perhaps have 
vented itself in his instant chastisement ; and as 
he stood thinking now, he wished that he had dis- 
regarded her interference. Such a punishment 
would have driven the insolent, daring boy from 
his sight for ever. But this was only momentary ; 
a quick flush of shame came, as he remembered 
that the lad had stood still, not shrinking even 
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from his uplifted walking-stick ; and, besides, he 
was not caught in any act of delinquency ; he was 
on his lawful side of the river. It was galling 
beyond endurance to find him speaking fami- 
liarly to Elinor ; but if she sought him in this 
way — wrong and degrading as it was — it could 
scarcely be said to be the fault of the boy. As 
to her, Mr. Dryden thought of her mother, and 
he shuddered. 

" I will send her home at once — I have done 
with her; it is impossible to run the risk of 
another such a marriage, and who can say where 
this unhappy girl's tastes may lead her to 
choose a husband, and then the Drydens must 
sink into a bye-word so far as their women are 
concerned. Oh, my God !" he exclaimed, and 
the words came out of his heart's depths, tear- 
ing open in their passage the hidden wounds 
whose healing had hardened all sentient parts 
nearer the surface into indifference, " why am I 
to be outraged thus ? Is my honoured name 
indeed to perish with me ? Is it my doom to 
be the last of my race ?" 

The trailing branches of the beech-tree hid 
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him as he bent his head^ and his chest heaved 
with the strong laboured sound that only men- 
tal agony can force into utterance. 

When the paroxysm was over, he smoothed 
his face more into its usual aspect, and walked 
out into the sunshine. 

But he did not go towards the house, he 
kept instead along the bank of the river, leaving 
Flairs on his right hand, divided from the 
path he was following by a wide and thickly- 
planted shrubbery which fringed the garden on 
this side, and soon found himself in the pre- 
cincts of the stables. 

He called to a groom, and ordered his horse 
to be brought out. As long as there was any 
chance of observation, Mr. Dryden rode slowly 
and steadily along ; but on the southern side of 
the park, towards Starby, where the ground ap- 
proached the sea, it rose in broad downs, seldom 
used as a foot-way on account of the sudden and 
precipitous ravines that intersected them. 

Here he urged his horse into its utmosi 
speed, as if trying to escape from some invisible 
pursuer, till the animal stopped suddenly and 
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stood still, quivering and covered with foam on 
the crumbling edge, of what looked a most 
deadly descent, a precipice of rock, with only 
one or two projecting shelves, where a few 
blades of grass and such wild plants as seek the 
scantiest nourishment had lodged themselves, 
but which afforded no support, no grasp to foot 
or hand in the perilous descent. 

Mr. Dryden reined up the panting beast as 
suddenly as he had urged it onward. He sate 
for a few moments almost motionless. What 
was this that had happened to him ? Had not 
his dearest feelings been sufficiently outraged ? 
Was the honour of his race to be again sported 
with by a woman ? — and then he checked 
himself. This comparison was mere exagge- 
ration, the wrong of former days was too 
deep and deadly to be likened to the folly of a 
child. 

He turned homewards, no longer frowning, 
but with a deepened harshness in every line of 
his face. 

Elinor waited all that day in terrified expecta- 
tion^ but her uncle did not send for her. Next 
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morning, however, she received a summons to 
the writing-room. 

She went in trying to look as unconcerned as 
she could. 

" Elinor, 1 have resolved to send you to 
school." 

" To school ! But, uncle " 

School with its rules and its discipline was 
too intolerable to be accepted without a protest. 
In her utter surprise she forgot to be relieved 
that the Squire did not look angry. 

" Hush, Elinor** — his voice had a sad ring 
in it that fixed her attention — sternness would 
have roused her will into resistance; the as- 
surance that her conduct had grieved her uncle 
touched her generosity, or, at least, so much of 
the natural gift she had left unspoiled by her 
unchecked self-indulgence. He went on — "I 
am not about to force this upon you. It is 
still in your power to return to your home for 
ever. In taking you from it I took the sole 
charge and responsibility of your education till 
you should attain your majority. I wished you 
to become under my own eyes a worthy member 
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of the Dryden family. From the unhappy 
tastes you have evinced, it appears better for the 
accomplishment of this object, to send you for 
some time to come from Flairs ; for in sending 
you to school now, I do not contemplate your 
return here during any holidays that may 
occur. Do not interrupt me, Elinor; I shall 
require you to speak when I have done. I fear 
your present instructress may have been as 
negligent on one point as another, and that 
your progress wants looking to. Also, at your 
age you require advantages not to be had here. 
Weigh well this last consideration before you 
decide. If you choose, instead of following the 
course I have marked put for you, to return to 
your parents, I shall consider you no longer as 
my adopted daughter, but it will be my duty to 
provide for you suitably in the event of your 
parents' death or your marriage. Only once 
more I warn you that the decision you make 
now is irrevocable as regards you, although*' — 
he looked full at her, raising his head, which 
had hitherto leaned on his hand — " I reserve to 
myself the right of guarding your conduct more 
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scrupulously for the future, and also of warning 
you that a second offence of this nature cannot 
be pardoned by me/' 

Elinor hung her head ; the last words had 
shown her so clearly how deeply she had sunk 
in her uncle's estimation that she felt unable to 
answer, only anxious to escape from his pre- 
sence, and the feeling of shame his earnest eyes 
caused her. 

Mr. Dryden felt surprised; he had been 
afraid of vehemence and passionate self-justifi- 
cation, for he reproached himself in some way 
for the loneliness which had perhaps urged her 
to fellowship with a companion of her own age. 
His face softened, and there was no longer the 
same strained voice when he next spoke. 

'^I am not a man to make professions, 
Elinor, and for the present I will not conceal 
from you that you have alienated me. Perhaps 
it may help you in self-control if I tell you that 
I have not been able to take the same in- 
terest in you since one day this spring, you 
showed what I considered a haughty and un- 
womanly spirit here in this room when I for- 
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bade you to cross the bridge. • You see now 
what your disobedience, either thbn or after- 
wards, has led you into, for remember this, 
child, all your life : the first step in wrong- 
doing we all take with our eyes open, our hands 
free ; the last we are urged on to, blindfolded by 
our own unlicensed self-will — bound and gagged 
by the Evil One. Go now. I do not ask you 
any questions about the past. If you decide 
upon remaining with me, let it be cancelled be- 
tween us. I think I have shown you how you 
may regain my esteem, but do not force your 
nature. Take a whole day — two, if you wish — 
for your decision, and I will arrange for you to 
leave Flairs as soon as possible afterwards." 

He rose and opened the door for the shame- 
struck, silent girl, and as she passed him he 
touched her head gently with his hand, and said 
reverently, " God bless you !" 

He had a look of withered hope, of keen dis- 
appointment as he closed the door after her. 
His strong, reserved nature had made an un- 
wonted effort to win a return of confidence ; 
and yet, as he told himself, he had no right to 
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feel disappointed ; he had almost said she had 
better not speak, he was too much ashamed 
of his weakness to own that he had longed 
for some token of repentance, some demonstra- 
tion of affection, something that would have 
shown that Elinor desired his love and esteem. 

The regret was momentary; or if it lived it was 
put back strongly, to wear out a stifled existence 
with the other pent tendernesses of Mr. Dry- 
den's nature. He rang the bell, and told the 
servant who answered it to beg the Fraiilein to 
favour him with a few minutes' conversation ; 
and when he had terminated the interview he 
sent for Northover and told her he wished 
Miss Dryden's wardrobe to be well looked to, as 
she was going to school for a year. 

But although the housekeeper put her small, 
inquisitive head on one side, and bent her 
bird-like eyes and nose into their keenest powers, 
she came out of the writing-room mystified. 

" Well," — she shook herself just as a bird 
ruffles its plumage, — " there have been times, and 
those that have thought me a sootable person to 
put confidence and consultations in. Something's 
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gone wrong, that's plain, and how the Squire ever 
thinks to get it straight by his simple wits, in- 
stead of taking a woman's to help 'em, is past 
belief. Why he might as well match one o' the 
fat carthorses against that fast-trotting grey he 
rode out on yesterday, as think a man's wits 
could match a woman's. Not that I'd set women 
up against men — bless you, no, three half o' 
'em is too light and flimsy to be named in the 
same breath as a man ; for though slow-gobg 
they're sensible — but there is women — well, 
well, some folks are blind, and keep their eyes 
open for wear, not use." 

But she was not going to give the matter up 
so easily, and she walked straight upstairs to 
Elinor's room. 

She found her quiet, subdued, much unlike 
herself, but obstinately silent as to her destina- 
tion, or the cause of her exile from Flairs. 

Elinor had not yet made up her mind what 
answer she should give her uncle. If she had 
stayed a little longer in the writing-room — if 
Mr. Dryden had then urged her to open confes- 
sion — this might have been a fresh starting-post 
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in her life ; might have relieved her from the 
burden of deceit which snowball-like will increase 
unless removed entirely from where it has accu- 
mulated. But she was not one to retain im- 
pressions deeply. Almost before Northover ap- 
peared, her uncle's words had faded, while she 
tried to set side by side the pictures of her 
future life, so that she might choose between 
them. 

" No — I cannot go home, it is all so poor and 
wretched ; there would be mamma, but nothing 
else. Adelaide is — well, she may have changed, 
but she used to be a self-denying idiot — always 
making herself and everybody round her uncom- 
fortable ; and my father — " She put both 
hands up to her temples, pushing her hair back 
from them. " I wonder whether I should like 
him now. He used to be dreadfully vain. He's 
very handsome though." She jumped up from 
the foot of her bed where she had been sitting, 
and went to her looking-glass. " Yes — I am so 
much like him that I believe I shall be handsome 
after all — although not a bit like a Dryden." 
She looked away from her own image, and co- 
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loured. Her uncle's words still haunted her, and 
she felt ashamed to be so trifling. No^ she 
would and must be a Dryden, and if she 
took that resolution, all good and great quali- 
ties belonging to the Drydens would grow 
up in her as a matter of course. School life I 
— there was the bitter pill. Still it was not 
probable that many rich heiresses would be sent 
to school — she should be queen wherever she 
went ; there would be some pleasure in ruling 
others. At Flairs there were only her maid and 
her dog to obey her, and it would be some- 
thing to get away from Northover. Maurice — 
she sat quite still again while she thought of 
him. After all a great deal of the pleasure 
of seeing him had arisen from the romantic 
dread of discovery, and this had come ; and it 
seemed to her that Maurice had benefited much 
more by the friendship than she had. Each 
time she thought of her decision the vision of 
school life was effaced by the dazzling picture 
beyond — her return home — as the beautiful, 
all-accomplished heiress, fascinating every man 
who should venture near the halo of her 
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charms, and yet remaining untouched herself; 
for though no word of her uncle's had given such 
hope, she was firmly persuaded he meant to 
make her his heiress. 

Jjong before evening came she had written 
him a note, in which she expressed her willing- 
ness to go to school, and her desire to retain his 
good opinion. There was in it no repentance 
or sorrow. Elinor considered that by taking her 
banishment meekly she wiped out the memory of 
her disobedience. As to her acquaintance with 
Maurice, surely she had a right to patronise and 
educate any country boy who might fall in her 
way. 

A sudden tinge of colour rose in her cheek 
as she told herself this a few days after her in- 
terview with the Squire, and she turned round 
suddenly to superintend her maid's packing — 
glad to divert her mind from thoughts and re- 
flections that would not take the shape she 
wanted. 
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ELINOR AT SCHOOL. 



Time had slipped away^ as it always does— 
rapidly to the middle-aged — slowly to the young 
waiting for their turn on the scene of actual 
life. Summer had come back, and winter had 
begun again, since Elinor had left Flairs. To 
Maurice, perhaps the time had passed away 
more uneventfully than to any of those men- 
tioned in this book. At first the loss of his 
reading had been seriously felt, and Ben had 
scarcely known what to make of his sullen looks 
and ways ; but afler a time, the boy confessed 
to him how greatly he had been indebted to 
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Elinor, and implored for books in so impulsive 
and unusual a manner, that Ben, although at 
first completely scared by finding how the Squire's 
wishes had been disregarded, began to see that 
if he did not humour the lad in what was really 
a harmless pursuit, there would be a risk that 
a boy so resolute in his nature might seek for 
less legitimate amusement. 

" He'd never fancy consorting with the village 
lads," said Ben, '' and he sha'n't begin it if I 
can save it." 

He might have puzzled long how to meet the 
difficulty, but for Mr. Dryden. 

Spite of his dislike to Maurice, he had been 
greatly impressed by the boy's firm refusal to 
visit Flairs at Elinor's request, and when he saw 
the books he had read, he felt as if he ought in 
some way to supply the loss he had occasioned. 

He spoke of Maurice to Mr. Brownlow, and 
asked him to do what he could to put him in 
the way of educating himself, and expressed his 
willingness, if hereafter he should show talent 
superior to his station, to foster it and forward 
him in life ; only he added that the boy had be- 
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come a source of annoyance to him, and that 
therefore he should wish all Mr. Brownlow did 
in the matter, to appear spontaneous, and not as 
in any way coming from the Squire ; also that 
he did not wish Maurice to be going backwards 
and forwards to Starby. 

Therefore it always seemed to Mr. Benjamin 
Karse a curious chance, that a few days after 
Elinor's departure, the clergyman of Starby called 
at his cottage to ask his advice about an old 
gun belonging to one of his parishioners, and 
seeing the shelf of books, enquired if Maurice 
(who had undertaken the cleaning of the gun) 
were fond of reading. Before Mr. Brownlow left 
the cottage, he had promised to lend him any 
books he wished for ; and when Karse went to 
the Parsonage to fetch them, the clergyman said 
he should always be glad to explain what the 
boy found difficult ; only Maurice was not to go 
to the Parsonage. 

Mr. Brownlow's visits to the cottage became 
more and more frequent, his interest growing 
as Maurice's remarkable powers developed under 
his help ; and by the time winter came the 
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youth had begun to study hard at an old Latin 
Grammar, found among Karse's treasures, and 
after a while to get bits of construing ready for 
the Rector's visits. 

By the time at which this chapter opens — the 
November of the second year since his first meet- 
ing with Elinor — his mind had grown almost as 
rapidly as his body, and its cultivation, however 
irregular and scanty, had given a refinement to 
his speech and a gentleness to his manner, that 
would greatly have surprised his first instructress. 

She had not revisited England during the 
interval ; her uncle had gone to see her in the 
holidays, and had travelled about with her, 
showing her most of the principal cities of Ger- 
many. Her education had made some progress 
— her quick wits had gathered a vast smattering 
of general information, but adhering to her fatal 
creed that true genius need not stoop to the 
helps and means essential to the cultivation of 
mere talent, or rather yielding to the real idle- 
ness of mind to which this assumption of genius 
(often, in the case of a woman, founded on a 
vivid imagination, a clever tongue, and plenty of 
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self-belief,) was a convenient and showy cloak ; 
she applied herself steadily to nothing, managing 
always to evade anything like work, although she 
contrived at a vivd voce examination to succeed 
far better than she deserved. 

Christmas was coming fast now-— the period 
her uncle had fixed for her re-establishment at 
Flairs. She had grown much better friends 
with him in their travels, although there were 
still at times startling differences of opinion on 
points which Mr. Dryden regarded as of vital 
importance, and which made him determine that 
she should not be considered of age tiU she was 
twenty-three years old. 

Elinor had given herself up to the wildest 
anticipations — in a few weeks her uncle would 
come to fetch her, she should bid adieu for ever 
to those long, bare, carpetless rooms, where 
everything seemed to go in parallels, to the cheer- 
ful, even-tempered, but inflexible superintendent, 
whose plump cheeks the warmest kiss in the 
world would not have impressed or deepened 
in colour (at least so her pupils fancied), to the 
whole tribe of professors considered by Elinor 
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the roughest, most growling set of men the 
world contained. How refreshing it would be 
to look at Unde Dryden's delicate skin and fair 
features^ and thoroughly gentlemanlike appear- 
ance, after being accustomed to their slovenly 
ways and uncourteous manner. As to the 
girls, her companions (she had many adoring 
slaves, not one friend capable of giving her a 
word of counsel), she was going to exchange 
their feeble, tepid admiration for something 
better— for a crowd of worshippers— yes, at last 
to realize those dreams so often rehearsed in the 
library at Flairs. 

She had found it necessary — even to maintain 
the place she kept in her studies — to practise the 
deceit began at Flairs, and now, although she 
premeditated nothing, and looked upon herself 
as a model of a frank, impulsive, generous na* 
ture, she laughed at the notion of '^ telling 
Uncle Dryden everything." 

Those weeks of dreamland w^ere happier to 
Elinor than she knew, though while they passed 
they seemed to her a weary waiting for bright 
realities. 
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And while she had been frittering away her 
talents and opportunities without any higher 
defined purpose in life than that of gaining ad- 
miration — food for her restless, mastering vanity, 
her once pupil, Maurice Karse, was improving to 
the utmost the slender means afforded him of 
cultivating his talents and storing his mind. It 
was the old fable of the Hare and the Tortoise. 

Mr. Dryden's letter came sooner than she had 
looked for it. Her doubts and fears were over, 
and yet after she had read the carefully weighed 
words, she seemed no longer free. 

Her uncle announced to her his intention of 
making her his heiress. " Hitherto," he said, 
"you have borne the name of Dryden, by 
courtesy, and in deference to my wishes ; when 
you reach your three and twentieth year I shall 
secure that name to you, legally, and should you 
marry, your husband must also bear it. But 
Elinor, I hope you will not resent the conditions 
I attach to this promise. I am gratified by the 
improvement which has taken place in you, but 
I wish to treat you in every way as if you were 
indeed my child. On my own daughter I could 
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not have suffered the slightest blame or sus- 
picion of blame to rest^ therefore I ask you, 
Elinor, to study my wishes in this respect, not 
so much for the sake of fulfilling to the letter 
the conditions on which the inheritance of the 
Drydens becomes unalterably yours, as for that 
of realizing my dearest wishes, and winning for 
yourself my high esteem as well as my earnest 
love ; I merely ask you to keep yourself entirely 
free from any entanglement or engagement until 
you are three and twenty. I will not force your 
incUnations in the matter of marriage— for I 
suppose you wiU wish to marry, but I claim the 
right of helping your choice. I could not receive 
any person unknown to me as my adopted 
child's husband." 

There was little more in the letter, except an 
affectionate assurance of the pleasure with 
which he should welcome her at Flairs. 

He should probably fetch her from Lutzstein 
himself, in the course of a few weeks. 

" Well," exclaimed Elinor, " I never heard of 
anything half so ridiculous ! three and twenty, 
indeed — why, I shall be an old maid by that 
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time ; mamma married at sixteen ! but after all 
how can an old bachelor like uncle be expected 
to know anything about girls ?" 

Still it was delightful to feel sure, for a secret 
misgiving had often tormented her in the midst 
of her loudly asserted pretensions, and the flutter 
of excitement caused by this, obscured the 
earnest mingling of warning and affection in 
her uncle's letter. 

Long after she went to bed that night Elinor 
lay awake, planning the dresses and bonnets she 
intended to purchase in Paris, so as to appear 
with fitting splendour as the heiress apparent 
of Flairs, 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RUN THROUGH BUCKLBBRIDGE WOOD. 

A FINE, bright November morning, sparkling 
with the many coloured light thrown out by the 
rime that still clung to the trees and bushes, a 
sparkle, however, that did not cheer the heart of 
Sir Stuart Palmer as much as it would have 
done that of any one less addicted to the '^ noble 
science." 

But as the sun rose, with height gaining 
power to make its influence felt, a brown hue 
re-appeared on the trees, and green on the grass 
and still fresh and unnipped shrubs, and the 
Baronet thought, as he turned from the window 
to his solitary breakfast-table, that after all the 
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alarm was a false one, and that there was safety 
from frost for the present. 

The meet that morning was to be at Buckle- 
bridge Common^ three miles off^ and after that 
there would be a good ride to the nearest cover ; 
but Sir Stuart was no make-believe sportsman 
— although he lived so much abroad he knew 
every cover in the county, and every bit of 
ground for miles and miles around. He had 
some hard riding before him, for the ground be- 
tween Bucklebridge Common and the cover was 
very up and down, the sort of country in which, 
if a man does not stick close to the hounds, 
he'll lose them, or find it hard work not to part 
company. 

" Just the pace I like, generally," he said to 
himself, " and, except the wood at the top of 
Bucklebridge hill, there's nothing to stop it, but 
for a few ploughed fields or so it's all open 
country, and yet I don't feel quite up to it this 
morning — I believe I'm getting old and lazy." 

He rang a small silver bell on the table, and 
instantly the gong sounded. 

Sir Stuart passed through a door at the 
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end of the room into a small apartment with 
long, narrow, pointed windows, fitted up like a 
chapel or oratory. In it a group of servants 
stood waiting for their master ; it was easy to 
see on their faces, as he entered, the reverent 
love they bore him. 

And no wonder — he was a model master, and 
as he stood before his reading desk, dressed in his 
bright scarlet coat, and spotless cords and boots, 
he looked the perfection of an English gentle- 
man, and the sincere earnestness of his reve- 
rence, when he knelt to offer up the prayers of 
the assemblage, showed that he was a genuine 
christian too. 

Prayers were soon over, and breakfast, and 
then the horses were brought round. 

Because of the rapid riding before him. Sir 
Stuart would not mount his favourite, massive, 
black horse, but had ordered, to his groom's 
vexation, a more active, spirited beast, a bright 
chesnut, which stood at the door now, her rest- 
less, glaring, white eyeballs and mischievously 
laid ears confirming the man's assertion that she 
was " in her tempers." 
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" Oh, she won't show them with me, An- 
drews ; she never does with me — you're too 
fond of touching her, and she'll go without 
that." 

Oflf they went across the park, where the 
rime, now changed into brilliant drops. gUttered 
on the grass blades, between which, every now 
and then, a hare's nose peeped, carefully watch- 
ing to see who the intruders might be, and then 
the bright brown creature having made herself 
sure that no dogs were to be dreaded, would run 
in her sidling fashion across the path. As they 
neared a grove of lofty evergreen oaks and firs 
a magnificent pheasant started forth on his 
golden jewelled wings with a whirr that sounded 
long after he had passed out of sight. The 
road they were taking was merely a bridle-path, 
leading to one of the smaller park -gates, and the 
solitude was quite undisturbed by any human 
sights or sounds. 

On they went along a stony road between ' 
brown hedgerows, behind which stretched away 
the hilly downs, variegated by woods, which be- 
ginning humbly down in the valleys crept up th^ 
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sides of the hills, making those thus clothed far 
loftier than their grassy neighbours. 

The ground grew more level as they neared 
Bucklebridge Common — a wide waste — covered 
in most parts with furzebushes and an under- 
growth of heather and brake, now brown and 
shrivelling. 

There was already a large assemblage, a good 
sprinkling of ladies in it ; some were evidently 
there in earnest, not merely like the lounging 
dames in the carriages to see the hounds throw 
off, but for the real business of the morning. 

Almost all the gentlemen rode up to meet 
Sir Stuart as they saw him coming, and almost 
all the numerous smock-frocked crowd touched 
their hats reverently as he approached. There 
was one man who made no effort to greet the 
new-comer, although he was not engaged in talk 
when Sir Stuart rode up. 

It was the first time these two had met for 
months, for Mr. Dryden had spent much time 
abroad this year, and Sir Stuart had also been 
absent. As he turned now after shaking hands 
with Cecil Brownlow and her father, who were 
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riding up from the other side of the common, 
he met the Squire face to face, and the clergy- 
man's remonstrance — spoken a year ago — came 
strongly to his mind, he bowed to his old friend, 
and smiled frankly as he did so. 

Mr. Dryden raised his hat with stiff military 
punctiliousness, and turned towards a carriage 
near him. 

In it sat Mrs. Spencer Brangh ton with her three 
unmarried daughters — possessing more blood and 
bone than beauty, and all four hailed the Squire 
of Plairs' approach with an eagerness not quite 
compatible with their aquiline dignity, an eager- 
ness that seems the inevitable and fatal inherit- 
ance of some women as soon as they are con- 
scious of fading charms, and which often defeats 
its own object more surely than the autumnal 
look itself. 

They were profuse and tender in their inqui- 
ries for Elinor. 

They had seen her once at a fancy bazaar 
at Lynbar, and she must certainly have in- 
gratiated herself in their favour rapidly, for 
they had simply met in a crowded part of the 
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room, and after the exchange of a few words, 
had each passed on their way. But then the 
Spencer Branghtons not being able to live up 
to their position, staid much at home, and their 
mental resources being bounded by novel-reading 
and embroidery, and a little harp and piano 
playing, the sight of a new face — especially one 
in any way connected with the ''best match 
in the county," doubtless became a never-ending 
subject of interest, for however the Squire 
might eschew female society, he was none the 
less " desirable.'* 

But Mr. Dryden had caught sight of his little 
friend Cecil by this time, and raising his hat he 
soon released himself from his worshippers, his 
thorough self-control both of feature and man- 
ner, hid his eagerness to escape, or he might not, 
perhaps, have found it so practicable. 

He thought he had never seen anyone look 
so lovely as Cecil, She was nearly fifteen now, 
but like most fair complexioned women, looked 
far younger, and her father unconsciously kept 
up the delusion by mounting her still on the dimi- 
nutive white poQy she had ridden from a child. 
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There was a fearless innocence in her man- 
ner with the Squire, that might have puzzled 
standers-by had a poor parson's daughter like 
Cecil been worth watching; they would have 
seen that he, so cold, so precise to the rest, 
could talk and smile freely with this pretty little 
girl, who, though she would have been abashed 
by the lofty Miss Spencer Branghtons, alwajs 
felt that a kind friend and protector was beside 
her in Mr. Dryden. She was chattering and 
laughing heartily as she pointed out some ab- 
surdities her quickness had discovered among 
tbe^sportsmen. 

The field had now mustered, and after a little 
talk between Sir Stuart and the Master of the 
Hounds, who had ridden up to where the hunts- 
man stood with his whippers-in beside the 
bounds, the signal was given, and in an instant 
they were away, the huntsman in the midst of 
his pack, and the horsemen closely following at 
full speed — looking to the narrowing crowd, as 
it gazed after them, specks of scarlet and yel- 
low, and white, and brown, as horses, dogs, and 
men went briskly down the first hill-side, the 
• VOL. I. 15 
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wind carrying back the chorus of the hounds, 
mingled with the crack of the huntman's whip, 
and after a while the sound of his horn. 

They had reached the cover side, and spite of 
the huntsman's efforts to quiet the pack, their 
clear ringing music became uproarious as they 
dashed over the hedge; in another moment 
two of the older hounds dashed out again, and 
plunging among the underwood beyond, were 
soon in fiill pursuit ; the rest followed in a 
clamorous chorus, which the huntsman's horn 
and outcries encouraged as he galloped after 
them. Few of the gentlemen's horses would 
plunge into the tangled growth of furze and 
bramble, and they rode round to the point to- 
wards which the fox was plainly bound — the 
summit of a hill, crowned by a ploughed field 
just in front — Sir Stuart, Mr. Dryden, and others 
taking a severe fence and ditch on the left, 
while the more timid riders made for the high 
road which skirted the ploughed field aforesaid 
on the right. 

But there was a sudden check in the hunts- 
man's speed, and the dogs' tuneful chorus lowered 
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into a discontented whine long before their fol- 
lowers had joined company with them — the fox 
had been headed by some women picking stones 
just below the brow of the hill, and doubling to 
the right had crossed the valley in which the 
high road lay, and was now without doubt 
making fast for Bucklebridge wood, about a 
mile beyond ; the only hope was in speed, they 
might overtake him before he got to earth, and 
with scarcely the pause of a moment, they were 
riding at a break-neck pace down the hill 
towards the road which separated them from the 
wood. On swept the whole field, those who 
were best mounted keeping in advance, and 
taking the fence round the wood — which the 
huntsman and Sir Stuart Palmer had shown 
them the way over — without hesitation. It was 
an ugly fence though, leaning inwards towards 
the wood, with a wet ditch on the outer side, 
and the timid riders and those not sure of their 
horses, and those also whose enjoyment of fox- 
hunting is theoretical rather than practical, and 
who can dispense with spectators when a fence 
is in question, hung back and preferred riding 
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round to a gate which was known to exist on 
the other side of the wood. All the ladies had 
cleared the fence and were out of sight — perhaps 
their presence might have shamed those who re- 
mained into taking the leap. 

The others went on through the wood, guided 
by the cries of the dogs and huntsman. Sir 
Stuart was now in advance of the latter, and 
not far behind him, bidding fau* to outstrip even 
the vicious looking chestnut, rode Squire Dry- 
den. The chestnut's speed depended greatly on 
the length of her stride, and this was constantly 
impeded in the thick wood, where occasionally, to 
follow the scent closely, they had to wind in and 
out among the trees. With her ears laid back 
and her eye-balls glaring more than ever, she 
looked thoroughly discontented, as her master 
slightly slackened speed and looked round him. 

He had reached the centre of the wood, a 
green opening from which five grassed alleys 
diverged to meet and bind together the narrow 
bridle paths by which it was intersected — the 
sounds of the pursuit had suddenly become 
faint, and Sir Stuart hardly knew which path 
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to take. There came a heavy gallop behind 
him, and up rode Mr. Dryden. It was the first 
time for years they had met alone, but the ex- 
citement of the chase carried Sir Stuart above 
all the icy barriers their long estrangement had 
produced. 

" Holloa, Dryden," he said, " whereabouts 
are we ?" The words were scarcely uttered be- 
fore a sharp ringing cry from the huntsman came 
up to them, followed by the dogs in full chorus. 

** Down there." Mr. Dryden pointed with his 
whip to the centre alley on the right, and simul- 
taneously the two riders were skimming along it 
side by side. 

And they had no time to lose. When Sir 
Stuart distanced the huntsman, the latter had 
taken a path which instead of winding upwards, 
led suddenly down to the bottom of the wood ; 
the hounds were already scrambling over the 
fence, and by the time Sir Stuart and the 
Squire had reached open ground, there was the 
whole pack in full cry, lengthening in the distance. 

In a few strides they were beside the hunts- 
man, and then Sir Stuart shot eagerly be- 
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yond him, his quick eye having caught a 
glimpse of the fox just two fields a-head. 
There was something else in front too, a glim- 
mer of red tiles and chimneys; they were 
close upon a village. As he neared the high, 
broad hedge that separated him from the road, 
and prepared to take it, the chestnut swerved 
round abruptly, almost unseating Sir Stuart. 

Forgetful of his own words about her in the 
morning, he faced her round to the hedge 
again, struck her sharply with his whip, and 
setting his spurs vigorously, lifted h^r over. 

Mr. Dryden and the huntsman were half a 
field behind, the other horsemen only coming 
on in the distance. 

Thes9 two looked eageijy forward: there 
were the hounds evidently close upon their prey, 
a field or so beyond the hedge ; but there was 
no one in pursuit. 

Not a word passed between the two men now 
riding abreast ; both drove eagerly at the hedge 
where it was broken and flattened by Sir Stuart's 
leap. 

On the stony high road, he lay still, seem- 
ingly dead, his horse standin^beside him. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE TWO FRIENDS. 



At the door of the village inn, his head bent 
down low, his hands clasped behind him, Mr. 
Dryden had been standing waiting ever since he 
had seen Sir Stuart's body laid on a bed in 
charge of the doctors. There had been two 
readily summoned from among the sportsmen ; 
one, a clever London surgeon, and the other 
the Starby practitioner. A few of the foremost 
sportsmen, scenting something amiss by the 
disappearance of the huntsman and his com- 
panions from the now open line of chase, had 
stopped to inquire the cause, but the greater 
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part had swept heedlessly on, too absorbed in 
their exciting sport to notice anything extrane- 
ous to it. Mr. Dryden dismissed the hunts- 
man as soon as he could get eflScient help, and 
now stood silent and aloof from the knot of 
scarlet-coated whisperers near the sign-post. 

Huw ominously it seemed to him to creak on 
its hinges ; perhaps the thought was suggested 
by the pertinacity of a raven belonging to the 
house, who hopped up every now and then as if 
to examine the Squire's top-boots, giving a 
croak by way of greeting. 

The leafless trees on either side of the house, 
the green stained door-stone, the muddy post 
beside the horse-trough, all spoke in hopeless 
voices to Mr. Dryden, telling him that the time 
for repentance was past, that he and his es- 
tranged friend had parted unreconciled. 

There was on his face — studiously turned 
away to hide itself from the rest — the anguish 
of despair. He was not considering just then 
the dead or dying man's sins against him, what- 
ever they might be, he was overwhelmed with 
the awfulness of the stroke^ In the prime of 
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life and health, without an instant's warning, to 
be cast into the jaws of death. The Squire 
was a brave man— brave to heroism — but he 
trembled visibly as he stood before the inn 
door. 

A voice beside him made him start. It was 
the Starby doctor. 

*' He is sensible now, and has asked for you." 

" Is he ? Is tliere any chance of recovery ?" 

The doctor shook his head. 

" He may last twelve hours, but I doubt his 
surviving this night. It is concussion of the 
spinel-one may say death is beginning already. 
You must go to him, Mr. Dryden ; your name 
was the first word he spoke, and you have no 
time to lose." 

The Squire turned still paler, though he tried 
hard to steady his working features. Now it 
seemed to him that he could not voluntarily see 
Sir Stuart; and five minutes ago, when he 
thought his lips closed for ever, he had felt that 
he could not bear their silence; that nothing 
could purchase too dearly an hour of his old 
friend's life. 
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But the doctor's earnest look and the touch 
of his hand on his arm constrained his repug- 
nance. He turned anxl followed without a 
word of answer. 

How strangely distinct everything appeared 
in this interval of strong and suppressed feeling ; 
how obtrusively all the surroundings of the 
place attracted his sight, and through that re- 
mained engraved on his memory. How well 
he recollected afterwards that he had to step 
over a tabby cat and her kittens on the landing 
up-stairs ; that the landlady, gay in a pink 
ribboned cap, had stood curtsying as he 
passed along the sanded passage, within her 
open bar-window ; even the shining mahogany 
counter, and glittering pewter, and brilliant 
glass, were all stamped on his remembrance. 

Now as he sat in the writing-room at Flairs 
leaning on one elbow of his chair, looking fixedly 
into the hot coals as if to conjure, from the 
changing forms the red glow threw upon them, 
the events of that busy and fateful morning, 
it seemed to him that be bad not so clearly de« 
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fined a picture before him of what had come 
afterwards, after the matted passage up-stairs~* 
all else was merged in the look of the eyes 
strained to meet his as he approached the bed. 
Both hands were paralysed, but the head turned 
slightly towards the Squire, a frank, loving 
smile on the lips ; then the eyes glanced at the 
two medical men on the other side of the 
bed. 

" I must be alone with him," he said very 
distinctly, although in a low tone, **and we 
must not be disturbed.'^ 

The Starby doctor looked in the face of the 
London surgeon as if he were about to protest 
against the patient's request, but he saw an 
almost imperceptible raising of the eyebrows 
and shoulders, which indicated to him that the 
absence or presence of medical aid was of little 
consequence evermore to him who lay there 
dying. 

Dying — ^yes ; his face had escaped all bruise 
or injury, but the seal of death was set there. 
The eyes were still bright and full of deep love, 
which shone out on his old companion as be 
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approached the bed, taking him back to evening 
strolls by the river- side, and long afternoons in 
the pla3dng fields, and all the dear enjoyments 
of the golden hours of youth ; but he came dose 
up, and he saw the already sunken temples and 
the sharpened nose, the undefinable look, which 
no one who has once seen it can mistake again. 
Wentworth Dryden had seen death very close 
once before, and some remembrance connected 
with that other time made him now shiver and 
recoil from the bed as soon as he stood be- 
side it. 

" Wentworth, you must listen to me — ^it is 
the last time." 

" The last time 1" — would these words so ten* 
derly, so thrillingly spoken, always haunt his 
ears as they did now ? He clasped his hands 
over his eyes, but the large, hot tears came 
trickling through his fingers. He was asking 
himself again in the agony of remorse — that re- 
morse to whose sharp sting is added the dull, 
leaden certainty that repentance is useless now 
— there is no place for it, nothing left for it 
to do, no one to whom it can restore estranged 
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love — why had he been so blinded? Why, 
by his own miserable self-delusion, had he de- 
prived himself of the dearest, noblest friend any 
man was ever blest with? For although he 
had hardened his own heart and repulsed every 
overture, how much love had lived on in Sir 
Stuart's, his dying words had shown. 

And a bright strange light came suddenly 
into Wentworth Dryden's face; he rose up, 
reverently, and then sinking on his knees, poured 
out thanks to God in broken words, uttered 
through tears — for the great mercy that had 
been vouchsafed him this day. 

Some time still he knelt, praying silently; 
when he rose up again his eyes were red and 
swollen, but there was an unusual sweetness in 
their expression. 

The hard, rigid lines of his mouth had re- 
laxed, the furtive glance under the overhanging 
brow was gone — there was thorough transform- 
ation, like that which must have appeared in the 
Pilgrim's face when he had laid down his bur^ 
den at the house Beautiful ; except that Mr. 
Dry den looked as if he had slain his secret foe, 
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and were no longer in fear of ambush or sur- 
prise. 

Yes, the dishonour which had crushed all 
trust in, and love for, others from his heart was 
blotted out for ever ; it was to the Squire as if 
years had been removed with the terrible sus- 
picion, the to him certainty, which had made 
him feel degraded among his fellow men — he 
could mingle with them again with a freer heart, 
a more erect bearing ; and, besides this release, 
a new unlooked-for joy had opened to him this 
day ; but, almost while his eyes were lit up with 
this exhilaration, deep, unalterable sorrow re- 
turned to them. 

By his own aot — by listening to the prompt- 
ings of his own ungoverned jealousy — he had 
deprived himself of the dearest right of nature. 
He might know that it was his, but he must 
rest satisfied with his own private knowledge ; 
He could neither acknowledge his fault publicly 
nor make reparation for it — could not this last 
be done ? it must, it should be possible. 

And then the remembrance of his written 
promise to Elinor came back officiously; she 
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was his adopted child henceforth, and as such 
must inherit all his possessions. 

'^ But I can do something/' he said, at last ; 
" very little, it may be, but still a token of the 
repentance which I must now carry to my 
grave/' 

After prayers that night, long after the house- 
hold had gone to rest, he sate up in the little 
justice-room reading and re-reading yellow letters 
of faded writing, which he took from an iron 
safe in one corner of the room. 

These letters were all enclosed in a foolscap 
wrapper, on which was written in his own for- 
mal, neat hand, '* To be burned, unopened, after 
my death.". 

Tears fell on the letters as he held them dose 
to decipher them, and twice he kissed them, 
not with the passionate remorse he had shown 
earlier in the evening, but with loving, reverent 
tenderness. 

When he had replaced them in their envelope, 
and in the safe, he lighted a small lamp, and 
carefully extinguishing the wax caqciles on the 
table, left the justice-room. 
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His own bed-room was .upstairs, on the east- 
ern side of the house, but instead of going 
straight along the passage, which would have 
brought him to the little staircase leading to it, 
outside the now deserted school-room door, he 
turned round to the right, and raising the red 
curtain, passed through the opening into the 
North Gallery, 

Two o'clock — three — ^four — struck by the 
heavy hammer of the stable dock, sounded 
through the still night, and were re-edioed by 
various voices within the house, from the silver- 
belled clocks upstairs to the brazen- tongued, 
American time-keepers below ; but still the red 
curtain did not move. What had become of 
Mr.-Dryden ? had he gone to rest in one of 
those vast, unaired bed-rooms — or, like Cecil 
Brownlow, had he seen a ghost, and was he 
lying, stretched insensible, as she had lain ? 

There was no one up or about to ask the 
question, or to solve it. 

Just as the three-quarters past four ran out, 
the red curtain was lifted again, and Mr. Dry- 
den came forth and passed towards his own 
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chamber, so wan, so white, and trembling, that 
any of the household who had seen him issuing 
thence would have been confirmed in their belief 
that the North Gallery was haunted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB SQUIRE AND THE STUDENT. 

It had beea Sir Stuart's special request that his 
old friend should follow him to the grave ; and 
now that all was over, Squire Dryden took his 
way down the avenue, and passing through the 
great gates, crossed the high road which sepa- 
rated Lermouth Park from Flairs. 

The dead man had no near kindred ; all would 
pass away to distant, unknown relatives, whose 
name even was different from his own. 

Mr. Dryden stood looking back, then he 
turned suddenly through a small side gate, 
opening it with his own key. How sad a fate 
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Sir Stuart's seemed — to perish from among his 
fellows, and to be thus the means of installing 
an alien and inferior race in the home of his an- 
cestors : and then the Squire^s thoughts turned 
to Elinor — although he could make her a Dry- 
den, in name, he had a keen perception that she 
would never thoroughly imbibe the spirit of 
honour and refinement so inseparable from his 
ancient family. He sighed and shook his head 
as he walked on. 

" How can refinement be learned ?" he said, 
" or honour, either ? no, they must be inbred— 
poor Elinor, I fear they must be inborn, too, to 
be real." 

For a few moments there came over his face 
the old look of distrust and disquiet, which had 
left it since the night of Sir Stuart Palmer's 
death ; but it cleared away, and through it shone 
out an ineffable content, a glad thankfulness, 
which suited so well the dreamy eyes and pen- 
sive forehead that, to one who then looked on 
the Squire's face for the first time, it would have 
been incredible that in their place had reigned 
the hard, suspicious expression which had made 
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him feared by men and women alike — by every 
one but Cecil Brownlow and Ben Karse. 

There was in his eyes, as he took the narrow 
path leading to Karse's cottage, the liquid gleam 
of benevolence, as if gratitude for mercy vouch- 
safed impelled him to seek some object on whom 
his thanks might vent themselves in blessings. 

It seemed to meet him in the shape of 
Maurice. 

The Squire started as the boy rose to his feet. 
Although November, the air was soft and calm, 
and he had been lying on the ground, reading, 
under an ash tree that stretched its boughs 
across the path, and as Mr. Dryden had advanced 
without seeing him, they stood dose, face to 
face. 

They had not met so since that August after- 
noon, in the hanging wood ; but Maurice was 
now nearly eighteen, and fully as tall as the 
Squire; his remarkable beauty had developed 
with his growth, but there was a slightly melan- 
choly expression in his face in repose which 
scarcely suited his age. 

His eyes drooped as they met Mr. Dryden*s ; 
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not with fear so much as from some repressed 
emotion which swam in them and quivered on 
the dark fringe of lashes that almost touched 
his cheek. 

The Squire was moved too ; he had become 
first very pale, then a fiery glow of either 
anger or excitement reddened even his forehead, 
but he stood quite still, pressing his hands firmly 
together, till the pale look returned. 

They seemed both tongue-tied, and again it 
was Maurice's book that helped Mr. Dryden's 
utterance. 

" What is this — what are you reading ?" he 
said, without any greeting, but as if they had 
stood there talking some time. 

With the words came the power of move- 
ment ; as he spoke he laid one hand gently on 
the book the young man held, his forefinger still 
keeping the place where he had been reading. 

Maurice looked up startled. The voice and 
manner were both so gentle — so unlike the 
Squire's former behaviour towards him. Their 
eyes met, and again the youth felt that strange 
fascination subdue him, of which in former days 
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he bad spoken to Ben — a fascination which had 
seemingly lost its power since his mind had given 
itself up to study, and since he had kept out of 
sight of the Squire. 

His answer came involuntarily. 

" It is Virgil, sir." 

Mr. Dryden took it from his hand. 

" And can you understand this well enough 
to find pleasure in reading it, or are you study- 
it as a task ?" 

Maurice reddened, and Mr. Dryden turned 
paler as he stood still looking at him. 

"I suppose — at least Mr. Brownlow tells me 
— that it is a book easy to understand at first, 
but not easy to be thoroughly enjoyed. I 
can't do much more than make it out yet, 
Sir. 

The determination that took the place of his 
disappointed look as he began to speak, told that 
he would do something more than ** make out," 
before very long. 

The Squire did not speak again directly — 
when he did, it seemed as if he wished to 
change the subject. 
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"Should you like to leave this place?" he 
said abruptly. 

Maurice's lips' parted. The Squire had not 
spoken or looked angrily, and yet it seemed that 
because he had met him once again he was about 
to fulfil his old threat and send him into exile. 

His independent nature revolted against such 
an act of tyranny, and his eyes flashed. 

Lately he had often wished to live where his 
sources of information and opportunities for self- 
culture would be less bounded, but it was to his 
contradictory human nature one thing to enter- 
tain such a wish himself, quite another to have 
its gratification forced on him by the will of 
another. 

" No," he said, bluntly. 

Mr. Dry den stood so long without answering, 
that the boy's patience gave way, and closing his 
book he took a step forward ; but the Squire's 
hand was laid firmly, not ungently, on his 
arm. 

" Stay, Maurice." It was the first time the 
Squire bad called him by name, and his heart 
beat so fast, that he was indignantwith himself for 
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his own weakness. He would not look up, for 
lie felt that the Squire's eyes were fastened on 
his face. *' You must hear my proposal before 
you give any answer, and when you have heard 
you had better think before replying ; also you 
can consult with Karse, whose opinion you natu- 
rally value/* 

He sighed, and stopped a few minutes ; then 
he turned and walked slowly towards the cottage, 
Maurice following now with eager interest. 

Presently the Squire went on — 

"Mr. Brownlow gives me a very pleasing 
account of you. He says that your talents and 
tone of mind would fit you for a far higher 
position than that you may have looked for. 
He says, also, that with your thirst for know- 
ledge and quickness in gaining it, you may yet 
by close study become a scholar.'* 

Maurice's face glowed, and his whole body 
quivered with excitement ; but he was too much 
absorbed by the Squire's words to speak. 

Mr. Dryden waited an instant, as if for his 
reply, and then went on, without looking at his 
eager listener, — 
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** Of course, in what I have said, I take it 
for granted that Mr. Brownlow is correct in 
telling me that you are dissatisfied with your 
present position, and if so, I scarcely understand 
your reluctance to leave Flairs ; for you can't 
become a scholar here, young man." 

The last words were spoken with some of his 
old harshness. Like all of us when meditating 
benevolence, obstacles in the channbl in which 
he had resolved it should flow, irritated him. 

A perception of that future he had sometimes 
dreamed of — a future filled with books and 
study, and contact with men of letters, or at 
least with minds in which he should find the 
reflection of his own sympathies — stirred in 
Maurice now. His eyes swam with a gush of 
sudden emotion, as he looked up at Mr. 
Dryden. 

" Oh, sir, forgive me what I said. I did not 
understand you meant good to me." 

"You are not to blame;" the Squire spoke 
with an agitation that he tried to control, and 
which nearly ^lastered him, for his voice was 
hoarse and indistinct ; "- but you must see for 
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yourself that it would be much better to go to 
London, and study hard with a professed in- 
structor, than stay here and pick up what you 
can from such irregular teaching as Mr. Brown- 
low's constant occupation enables him to give 
you. He has begged me to place you with his 
brother. Hush T for eager thanks were 
bursting from Maurice's trembling lips. '' Re- 
member what I said — talk to Karse after I leave 
him, and then either he or you can write me 
when you will be ready to go to London ; but I 
prefer that you should write. I suppose I shall 
find Ben alone ?" He paused at the little gate, 
and then forcing a smile he nodded at the youth 
to show he wished his absence. Maurice stood 
for a moment as if about to speak, and then 
impelled by the strange power that now held 
him in complete thrall, wandered slowly away, 
asking himself whether he was asleep or awake, 
or whether the whole were not some trick of 
his imagination. London ! — the word itself 
was enough to set his vivid fancy to work — 
to study under Mr. Erasmus Brownlow, of whose 
learning even his brother spoke with reverence ! 
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this seemed to poor Maurice as bright a prospect 
as vacation to an overworked student. 

Other visions, too, thronged before the sight 
of his brain. In that crowded whirl of life— 
that city of his dreams — should he meet with 
Elinor ? — Elinor, whom he regarded still with 
strange, contradictory feelings. She had created 
his first exquisite joy. She had caused, if she 
had not been the active instrument of his first 
great sorrow. In his thoughts she dwelt, in- 
vested with the radiance a boy's romance so 
generously flings round its first female idols, a 
dark bright enchantress, who would (so his 
rapidly maturing judgment, conquering the sore- 
ness and prejudices of their former intercourse, 
told him,) to her equal, betray none of the inso- 
lence he had so greatly resented. The extreme 
seclusion of his life had taught Maurice little of 
the difference of caste. His exclusion from 
Flairs he had attributed, since his developed in- 
tellect had begun to reason, to his cousin's de* 
pendent position and Mr. Dryden's personal 
dislike to himself. He came so little in contact 
with inferiors, except the under-keepers and the 
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people employed in field-work — for Ben had suc- 
ceeded in completely isolating him from village in- 
tercourse — that he was rarelv called on to reason 
the other side of the question. In theory, now, he 
felt himself Elinor's equal, and sometimes won- 
dered whether the change of which he was con- 
scious, without being vain, would be apparent to 
her. But she was not the only vision that 
mingled with his future. 

Floating dimly, yet always in the sunniest 
nook of his pictures, came a pale, sweet face, 
with closed eyes and fair hair — the face he had 
seeen in that dream-like visit to the North Gal- 
lery at Flairs. He had not spoken of the ad- 
venture to Ben, and so he had no chance of 
discovering the name of Elinor's visitor; and 
as he never went to Starby, going on Sundays 
with Mr. Karse to a small church beyond Sir 
Stuart's park, it did not occur to him that 
the fair angel-like girl had sprung from^ his 
own neighbourhood. Ben always told him 
that London was the fountgiin-head of beauty, 
wit, knowledge and wealth, therefore Maurice 
argued, if he were ever to see this fair vision 
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again, it would be in London. As yet, his 
feelings for Elinor were too much founded on 
gratitude, and the strong wish that urges a 
noble nature to return benefits conferred — to 
deem it treason to her to cherish this other 
remembrance. 

And so he went on through the ash wood. 
No leaves there now to intercept the outside sun- 
shine, which gave back so true and glad a re- 
flection of his musings. 

An hour later, Mr. Dryden issued from the 
gamekeeper's cottage- His face looked very 
sorrowful ; but there was an elasticity in his 
tread, that spoke rather of hope than abiding 
grief. 

Karse stood at the gate, looking after him. 
His hands clasped, his eyes raised to heaven, he 
was uttering a prayer^ for his lips moved, though 
no words came. The tears rolling down his 
hale, sunburnt face told that it was a thanks- 
giving. 

" It 'U be the makin* of the lad— and TH 
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never believe but he won't turn out a credit 
to 'US alt — " he said, as he went slowly back 
into his cottage ligain, when the Squire could 
no longer be seen. 



BOOK THE FOUKTH. 



IN LONDON. 



CHAPTER L 



THE FEVER WAKENS. 



Elinor had been doomed to suffer two great dis- 
appointments. A few days after Sir Stuart's 
funeral, her uncle had written to her again, telling 
her, that, Instead of keeping Christmas at Flairs, 
he proposed they should spend it together in 
Paris, as for many reasons — specially for his 
health's sake — it would be well for him to leave 
England at once, and when he reached Lutzein, 
as soon as the first greetings were over — be told 
her abruptly, that he did not intend to settle at 
home again for two years, and that he had made 
arrangements for her to remain at school till 
VOL. I. 17 
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then — except the vacations, " which/* he tried 
to speak as pleasantly as he could, seeing her 
utter dismay, " we must work very hard in, as 
I have promised myself to show you much of 
what is best worth seeing in Europe." 

The disappointment was too keen, she forgot 
all restraint, all her awe of him, and gave way 
to a burst of hysterical sorrow, so vehement and 
prolonged, that her uncle thought it best to 
leave her to herself. 

He left her with a conviction of the utter 
uselessness of treating women like reasonable 
beings, and resolved for the future that any im- 
portant communication should be made to Elinor 
in writing. 

Now he thought it best to send for the 
superintendent — he supposed she would know 
better how to deal with a passionate girl than he 
did, and he asked her to point out to Elinor the 
utter folly of distressing him and herself by 
oppostion to his wishes. 

He was really very sorry for her disappoint- 
ment, but he forgot that he had not told her 
this ; bad she submitted patiently be might 
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perhaps have done so, but this want of gentle- 
ness confirmed the shrinking he had felt from 
Elinor ever since the day she rebelled against 
his prohibition to cross the river — when he had 
been struck by her growing likeness to her 
father. 

He had seen bitterly then that although he 
could never shrink from the charge he had im- 
posed on himself; yet it might be well not to 
seek disappointment by encouraging affection 
for the child of a man he so much despised, and 
that it was far more likely they should remain 
on good terms if he left her to herself, than 
they should do if he won her confidence and 
discovered the thorough want of sympathy he 
suspected between her nature and his own. 
When they met again after this outburst Elinor 
had recovered herself, and was ready to do all 
he wished. 

As they travelled together he was pleased with 
her intelligence, and amused with her wit and 
liveliness, and they became better friends — 
although at times she alarmed and annoyed him 

17—2 
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by her encouragement of the slightest attention 
or admiration called forth by her growing ele- 
gance and fascination. 

Just before they parted for the last time pre- 
vious to his return to England, she had given 
such open encouragement to a French baron — 
who Mr. Dryden felt persuaded was an adven- 
turer — that he took her back to Lutzein a week 
sooner than he had intended, and then following 
the plan he had laid down, as soon as he re- 
turned to England, he wrote her a long letter, 
pointing out the folly and impropriety of her con- 
duct, and reminding her that should she become 
entangled in any love affairs of her own seeking, 
before she obtained her majority, she would have 
forfeited her position as his adopted daughter — 
although he should still think himself bound to 
provide for her future. He thought this would 
test what there was of noble feeling in Elinor, 
and also her affection for himself. 

He had quite determined to choose her hus- 
band, but for many reasons he did not wish 
Roland Markham to divine his intentions. 

But now the two years were passed and Eli- 
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nor felt sure that nothing could occur to prevent 
her return to Flairs. To a girl of her age — to 
any one whose character is unformed , a period 
of expectation is perilous. 

It seemed as if she could not give her atten- 
tion to anything but the bright future awaiting 
her. To a creature so gifted as she felt herself 
to be, what mattered a few weeks more or less 
of study ? and so she took her own course, heed* 
less of the bent brows of the professors, and the 
remonstrances of the superintendent — to the 
rich English heiress Elinor had always pro- 
claimed herself, the good, placid lady never 
ventured on direct reprimand. 

The girl lived in such a self-created world, 
that she had imbued her intimate associates with 
a fervent belief in the truth of her imagined 
future, for the realisation of which many of 
them were nearly as impatient as she was herself, 
and when the long expected letter arrived from 
Flairs, it was brought to her by an eager tribe, 
hungering for its contents. 

It came just a week before her uncle was ex- 
pected to arrive, but the contents were crushing 
to her expectations. 
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Sir Stuart's procrastination had revenged 
itself on the village, the unnatural mildness of 
the autumn weather, continuing even into De- 
cember, had fostered the festering corruption of 
tbe undrained waste land ; no kindly frost laid 
its iron hand on the exhalations mingling unseen 
every evening with the early gloom that enve- 
loped Starby. Some of the older folks, less 
busy and more observant than the young ones, 
thought they never remembered such a succes- 
sion of foggy evenings, and many complained of 
unusual headache and giddiness when windows 
were opened to let in the early morning air, still 
heavy with the poisonous vapour. 

But country people are slow-witted, and no- 
body thought of putting " that and that toge- 
ther," and deducting future evil therefrom. 

Presently a lad whose work daily led him past 
the waste ground, came home at dinner-time, 
his *' head and limbs ached sore," he said, he 
could not stand to his work ; before morning he 
was raving in delirium that frightened the Star- 
by doctor — in* the evening he was dead. His 
mother said he had got a chill, and the doctor 
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agreed with her, so the body was left utiburied 
for nearly a week in the two-roomed cottage, 
and no precautions taken against infection. 

They would not have availed. Something in 
that lumbering heavy-bodied peasant lad had 
roused the fever demon, which had bred, and 
grown, and strengthened as it lay sleeping in the 
undrained waste land — its heavy breath rising 
in vapour far beyond it. Now wakening tho^ 
roughly it found its lodging too small, and sail- 
ing on its filmy oozing wings in search of fresh 
quarters, hovered over the doomed village. 
Before Joe Lutter was buried thirty persons of 
varying age and sex lay death- struck in the 
adjoining houses. 

Like most of us under occurrences of awfiil 
moment — which, in looking back to, we wonder 
had not at once roused us to foresee and strive 
to stem their possible consequences — Mr. Dry- 
den was slow in believing that a fever, which 
might prove as fatal as the plague at Eyam, bad 
settled on the village. 

He heard that there was illness there, and 
passing Mr. Brownlow's house, rang to make 
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inquiries — the rector was out with some of the 
sick. Mr. Dryden did not notice bow white 
and terrified the girl looked as she said so. 
Mrs. Brownlow had died two years ago, so the 
Squire had grown into the habit of asking for 
Cecil, and leaving his messages with her. He 
asked for her now. 

'^Ohy sir, Miss Cecil was sent away this 
morning." 

" Sent away ! where ? what for ?" A strange 
foreboding of evil awakened in him suddenly at 
these words. 

" To London, sir, to her uncle." 

" Do you know why she went away ? is she 
quite well ?" 

The quick earnest words made the girl stare 
at him ; she had no idea the Squire cared so 
much for Miss Cecil. 

" Oh yes, sir ; quite well, thank you ; per- 
haps,'^ — she dropped her voice and looked over 
her shoulder to make sure against listeners, — 
" master might have sent her to Town, so that 
she mightn't be ill, you see, sir ?'* 

The girl's manner showed she had something 
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to conceal, and Mr. Dryden turned away, feel- 
ing that he could not pry into Mr. Brownlow's 
secrets, and still not guessing the truth. He 
was in a dreamy, pre-occupied mood, or he 
would have sought for the clergyman at once, 
instead of riding straight home. 

At the hall door stood the butler, looking 
frightened and anxious. 

" If you pleese, sir, there's a note in your 
writing-room from Mr. Brownlow. The mes- 
senger who brought it said it was of immediate 
importance." 

The man had plainly more to say, but the 
Squire turned away hastily, his lips rigid with 
the effort he was making to keep them from 
quivering. He thought the letter was from 
Maurice's tutor. 

There lay the note on his own special writing 
table. It only held a few lines : — 

" Do not come near the village, nor allow 
any of your servants to do so ; there is malig- 
nant fever here, and it must not spread. Send 
us a better doctor, if one will venture, and pray 
for us. God bless you and us. 

"John Brownlow." 
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A look of deep anxiety came into the Squire's 
face, but the expression was easier — less bitter, 
than when he entered the writing-room. 

His first movement was to stir the fire up 
into a blaze, knocking about the logs as he did 
it ; then, having thus given his thoughts time 
to settle themselves in their new channel, he 
leant against the mantel-shelf, forcing them to 
work promptly. 

The first thing to be done, was to write to 
Elinor — she must remain at school for the pre- 
sent; the next, to take measures for getting 
another doctor ; the third, to send for the stew- 
ard and Northover, and forbid most impera- 
tively any egress from the park on the side of 
the village, for at least a fortnight to come; 
and also to make necessary arrangements for his 
own absence. Then he rang for his man, bade 
him pack his portmanteau, and have it strapped 
on to his saddle as soon as his horse was ready, 
he should not require a groom. 

The servants stared at each other, but the 
steward was in too great awe of his master to 
speak. Northover, however, as she walked 
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slowly towards her own room^ reflected that she 
had allowed herself to be treated as a child, and 
had not exhibited any of her valuable strength 
of mind. 

^' I don't hold with blindfold orders," she 
said to herself. " Fever — well, it may be ; but 
how do they know it's infectious, and how are 
the sick to be cared for without some superior 
woman to superintend arrangements ? And I 
hold it to be clean against the Gospel to shut us 
out from going to church on Sunday. Besides, 
what's the good of the Squire's running risks ? 
he can't be a quarter as useful in a sick room as 
I can. Poor man ! he's like the rest of 'em— - 
sadly in want of female counsel." 

She went back to the writing>room, and 
hinted — the Squire looked so sternly sorrowful 
that even she dared not speak out — that she 
considered he was going to commit a great im- 
prudence, and also she faintly suggested that 
she should like to go to church on Sunday. 

The first part of her sentence was left un- 
answered ; but at the last words, the Squire 
looked at her earnestly. 
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" Northover, I thought you more sensible ! 
You heard me tell the steward to read the 
church prayers in the large dining-room ?" 

" Oh, it's all very well, sir ; but you'll excuse 
my saying, I've been used to my parson and my 
preaching all my life ; and I can't see that a 
dummy of a man, like Mr. Tomkins, is any use 
to my soul. Why, if we mayn't go down to 
Starby, couldn't we go across the river to that 
little church the other side of Sir Stuaii; Pal- 
mer's park ?" 

Mr. Dryden looked at her; but with her 
right foot planted considerably before her left, 
her head thrown back, and her hands clasping 
her waist, she looked so thoroughly contradic- 
tory and obstinate, that he gave up the idea of 
reasoning with her. 

" For the present, Northover, you must con* 
tent yourself with what I have said. I shall 
see what Mr. Brownlow thinks right and wise 
to do. Now you must leave me ; my time is 
very precious." 

He had greatly alienated himself from his 
household by his hard and impenetrable reserve ; 
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yet to some of the older ones he was still the 
Mr. Wentworth of his youth ; and the change 
all had noticed in him since his return home, 
had done much to strengthen this feeling, and 
to attach younger ones. Now almost all ga- 
thered into the hall as he rode away unattended ; 
for he would not risk any life except his own. 
His last words were, that there was to be abso- 
lutely no communication between Flairs and the 
stricken village. 

Mr. Dryden was not acting from any enthu- 
siastic impulse, but from what he considered 
stern, but necessary duty. Except Mr. Brown- 
low and the Doctor (the lawyer's family 
had gone to a town about twenty miles 
off, to spend their Christmas), there was no one 
in the village to give efficient advice or assist- 
ance ; and the Squire felt that these two would 
be wholly occupied in their respective vocations 
beside the sick and dying. He knew that sana- 
tory measures would be required — a head to 
plan them, too, and means to execute them ; 
and the people of Starby were mostly his tenants, 
and therefore his charge in their time of need. 
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And yet^ although he had decided on this step 
deliberately and calmly in his writing*room at 
Flairs, a dread terror — that awful shrinking 
which seizes us when we hear of the sudden 
death of a friend, or of the very young, came to 
Mr. Dryden now, as he reined in his horse at 
the Rector's gate. 

The result of all this was contained in the 
few hurried lines in which her unde exhorted 
Elinor to bear her share of his anxiety by re- 
maining peacefully at Lutzein, till danger was 
over. 



CHAPTER IL 



ELINOR AT HOME. 



It was the first week in January, clear, but not 
cold weather, for it had been one of those 
winters that seem always trying to freeze, and 
can't ; still the young Markhams had found, 
standing at the hall door and peeping out of the 
narrow glass windows on each side, a sufficiently 
chilly amusement, and rejoiced in a prolonged 
howl of delight when wheels at length stopped, 
and the fly, in which their father had started 
some hours earlier, drew up with more than one 
person inside. 

They squeezed on one side, as be came up 
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the steps with a lady on his arm ; this could not 
be the sister Elinor they were looking for — she 
was so tall and grand, with her long, rustling, 
black silk dress, and her rich lace veil. The 
criticism of the juveniles was not favourable, as 
she swept along to the dining-room door, at 
which her mother and Adelaide now stood. 

The children were a boy and girl, the youngest 
members of the family, four other girls having 
died younger. 

"She's not much,*' said the boy, with a 
sturdy look of aversion on his broad face — not 
improved in expression at present by his having 
•flattened and reddened his nose against the win- 
dow panes. 

" I should think not, indeed," said the girl, 
with a toss of her head, strongly suggestive of 
Elinor in her childhood ; " why, Fred, she took 
no more account of either of us than of two 
heaps df dirt." 

" I expect, Mary — " Fred looked a thorough 
republican, — " that now her name's changed to 
Dry den, that's what she does think us — common 
clay, and herself fine china-ware." 
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" Well/' said Mary, " from what I saw she 
don't look half as like china as Addy ; why, 
she's as black as a gipsy." 

The parlour door opened, and Adelaide 
beckoned to them. 

" I say, children," she whispered, " you're to 
come in and see Elinor; but good gracious, 
Fred, your face and hands are black — ^and look 

ft 

at your apron, Mary : well, I can't come and set 
you straight," she said, after a moment's pause^ 
during which her listeners had waxed rebellious, 
" run and make yourselves tidy, there's dears ; 
and then try and come into the room nicely, and 
mind you walk straight up to Elinor, and kiss 
her." 

Adelaide's spare moments, and those, too, 
which could ill be spared, were always appro- 
priated by some member pf the family. 

Mrs Markham had begun her married life 
with a fixed determination — at least what she 
considered such — of being a good poor man's 
wife and a capital manager ; but although she 
could theorise very prettily when talking to Ade- 
laide, her practice was spasmodic. She soon 
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grew tired of surveillance and aUowed the bills 
and dust to increase, till something more than 
ordinary, probably her husband's remonstrances^ 
awakened her anew to her duties. 

And yet she was not an idle or extravagant 
wife — ^she darned the stockings, and mended 
all the clothes of the family, but she wanted 
both energy and recollected ness — the last, per- 
haps, a more fatal want than the former to a 
woman in her position. But her children loved 
her dearly, and as they stood now both fighting 
over one towel, Mary declaring that Fred had 
taken all his dry out of the middle, he ex- 
claimed — 

" I tell you what. Poll, if Elinor don't treat 
Ma like china I shall just teach her manners — 
she isn't to crow over us here; if we are com- 
mon clay, I'm not ashamed of it, only Ma isn't 
I'm half sorry I washed my face — common clay 
ware always is dirty, and red, too." 

" Hush !" said the little girl, " and don't call 
me Poll before Elinor, she might think us 
vulgar." 

They \vere at the foot of the stairs now, and 
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Mary ran forward and opened the dining-room 
door, to prevent him from answering. 

Elinor had written to her uncle^ and declared 
it to be perfectly impossible for her to remain 
at Lutzein during the holidays ; the loneliness, 
the cold^ of a large, empty mansion \vould kill 
her, and be far worse than the fever. She im- 
plored her uncle not to risk his own life, but to 
come over and join her either in Dresden or 
Paris — the Superintendent was en route for 
France, and would take charge of her to either 
city ; or, in the event of his refusing to leave 
Starby, would cross to London, and take her to 
her father's house — her uncle had always pro- 
mised that when her education was finished she 
should pay them a visit, why not now? She 
would remain quietly at home and refuse to mix 
in any society, and she hoped that she had so far 
profited by his counsels as to be esteemed worthy 
of trust. 

When Mr. Dryden received this letter he 
was so burdened with care and thought for the 
dying villagers, among whom his days and nights 
were now passing, that it came almost as a relief 
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from his difficulties, for he had felt very reluc- 
tant to leave Elinor quite alone, it seemed alike 
unkind and imprudent. Three months before 
he would have thought companionship with 
Roland Markham most injurious ; now, fettered 
as he was by circumstances, he said to himself 
that surely Elinor's father would wish Elinor's 
welfare, and would not utter before her unworthy 
sentiments. 

Mrs. Markham's and Adelaide's delight was 
unbounded ; in the latter's heart there lay hiding 
itself, even from herself, a shivering fear lest this 
visit might mar happiness long dreamed-of, but 
the girl's generosity triumpho^d, and as she 
sat beside Elinor, on the sofa, fondling one of 
her hands, she thought the joy of having a sister 
was beyond any other she had felt. 

Roland Markham stood on the hearth-rug, 
with his hands behind him, listening attentively 
to all Elinor said, and glancing furtively at her 
every now and then. His wife sate leaning 
back in one corner of the sofa, with tears of 
thankfulness rolling down her cheeks. 

She had often reproached both herself and her 
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husband for yielding their eldest child, and had 
considered her, spite of Roland's contrary as» 
surance, quite lost to them ; but to have her 
thus restored, handsome, well grown, with a 
self-possessed, dignified manner, that carried the 
poor lady back to the recollections of her youth, 
seemed too much, and she could only sit 
quietly looking at Elinor, and wondering at the 
transformation years and education had effected. 

Her husband's voice broke the spell ; it was 
painful to see how completely she identified 
Elinor with Mr. Dryden, and how memory, 
blunted by habits of daily intercourse, roused a 
sensitive shame of Mr. Markham's coarseness. 

But to her surprise, Elinor, instead of wincing 
under his jokes, looked up in his face and smiled. 
Her mother did not comprehend that Miss 
Dryden saw much more vulgarity in the thread- 
bare carpet^ and in Adelaide's old-fashioned 
gown, than in her father's smart sayings. She 
had already privately decided that her mother 
looked like a doll, and Adelaide like a drudge, and* 
that in them she could only look for affectionate 
companionship. Her father was rough, certainly. 
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but then be was a bandsome man, with a ready 
speech and a certain amount of swagger, that 
impressed Elinor and yet left to her the com- 
fortable feeling of equality she could never 
quite have with uncle Dryden. 

" Well, old woman," and for the first time 
for many years Mrs. Markham shrank from the 
familiar address ; " I hope we shall have some- 
thing to eat soon, for Elinor and I are both 
sharp-set ; arn't we, Elinor ? come, Addy, your 
sister would like to take off her wraps, and 
make herself comfortable, I dare say." 

Adelaide started from the dream-like worship 
she had been indulging, only to fall into fresh 
admiration, as Elinor rose gracefully and moved 
slowly towards the door. 

** What a difference to be sure," said their 
father, as the door closed on the two girls; 
" why, Addy hardly ever goes across a room 
without knocking something or another over, 
but the other one moves like a queen. By Jove, 
what a pair of eyes she's got." He pulled out 
his own whiskers complacently, " after all Elinor 
was very like him," was his mental conclusion^ 
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''She's a distinguished looking girl/' said 
her mother, more thoughtfully than usual, " but 
Roland, I only hope she has as good a heart as 
Addy's.'* 

" Come, Nell, don't be sentimental — a heart's 
rather a hindrance than a help to a girl in 
getting on in life, now-a-days — I'm sure you've 
found it so, old woman," he added, kindly, for 
the tears sprang to her eyes at what she felt 
was injustice to Adelaide ; " if you had had less 
heart, you'd have married some lord you didn't 
care a farthing for, and lived in clover ;" he 
stooped and kissed her, and Mrs. Markham 
wondered how she could have felt ashamed of 
him five minutes before. 

Adelaide ushered her sister into her bed-room 
with a beating heart. She felt how poor and 
mean it must seem after all the grandeur Elinor 
was used to, and she gave a sidelong, wistful 
look to see whether she was vexed at it. 

But Elinor was smiling brightly — she saw 
her sister's look and understood it; after all 
she began to think she should like Adelaide. 

" I'm afraid you'll find it small/' said the 
latter timidly. 
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" Oh, no, — indeed, I think it all looks very 
pretty and nice. I am sure I shall be very com- 
fortable, dear." She kissed Adelaide as she spoke, 
and though the girl was still too shy to return 
her caress, her look showed her delight — she 
removed her sister's bonnet and doak and put 
them away for her, pointing out to her at the 
same time what drawers and shelves had been 
cleared for her use. 

Elmor stared. *' Oh, then, is this room 
generally occupied ?" 

"Yes, I sleep here, bnt we thought you 
would prefer a room to yourself; I can make 
more space for you if you think you shall want 
it." 

^* Thank you, I am to engage a maid, I be- 
lieve, and then she will unpack and all that sort 
of thing. I have in one small box all I shall 
want for a day or two." 

'' A maid ? oh, Elinor, I should love to wait 
on you." 

" My dear Adelaide," she stroked her sister's 
soft hair affectionately, " do you think I could 
let you take so much trouble ? and I am sure 
you have plenty to do." 
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" Oh never mind that — here, if you'll give 
me your keys and tell me which box you want 
first, I'll soon get it, for dinner will be ready 
directly.'* 

Elinor protested, but her sister was off when 
she gathered which box was wanted, and scorn- 
ing help, had dragged it up-stairs as soon as 
she had removed its covering. 

" My dear Adelaide," said Elinor from the 
fire-side, where she* was lounging in the one 
easy chair, *' do you know that you will utterly 
spoil your hands." 

" Never mind, I do far worse than this some^ 
times — besides, you know, I must be useful, for 
I can't be anything else." 

Her earnest simplicity touched the other. 

" Yes you can, dear, you can be very love- 
able ; now do leave off being useful, to please 
me, and come and tell me a few things here by 
the fire." 

Adelaide looked lingeringly at the half un- 
packed box. 

" Well then be quick, dear Elinor ; as it is, 
dinner will be ready before I've finished." 
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** Nonsense, child ; I must dress and they 
must wait. Now I want to know whether papa 
is as good-tempered as he seems." 

Adelaide's head drooped, she looked awkward 
and uncomfortable. Being child to Roland 
Markham it was not to be expected that her 
ideas about reverence to parents had been cul- 
tivated, and that she had not thought over her 
father's foibles, but it seemed to her unpleasant 
that the veil, which she hoped the restraint of a 
new inmate would draw over certain family 
peculiarities, should be raised by way of preface 
to Elinor's intercourse with the home circle. 

" You know, Elinor," she said at last slowly 
— her sister's bright penetrating glance forced 
the words from her.-" it's of no use my trying 
to deceive you — only I wish, if you don't mind, 
that you would find things out for yourself; you 
see it makes me feel like a tell-tale to find fault 
with papa." 

Elinor smiled — she was answered — but there 
was something so new and fresh in her sister's 
truthfulness that she became more and more 
attracted towards her. 
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** No — no, Addy, I won't ask any unpleasant 
questions ; but do you know if you make such 
frightfully mysterious answers, I shall be fancy- 
ing all sorts of horrors here — the Castle of Udol- 
pho on a small scale ! you're a dear, good, little 
thing, though," she put her arm caressingly 
round the young girl as she leaned over her 
chair. " I tell you what we'll do, as soon as 
dinner is over we will just come up here and un- 
pack the rest of that box. I have some presents 
for you, and for them all." 

" Oh, thank you, but—" 

" Why do you say * but ?' " Elinor spoke 
imperiously, she had meant to enact the first 
chapter of Lady Bountiful, and it was hard to be 
baulked at the outset. Adelaide saw how her 
brows knit, and how impatiently her sister's foot 
tapped the brass mounted fender — she felt that 
she was thought ungrateful or indifferent. 

" Some one — a friend of ours is coming this 
evening, and would like to see you, I know ; so 
I thought—" 

** Oh," £linor threw back her head and tried 
to look as dignified as possible, " I had better 
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tell you at once Adelaide that you must Bot 
ask people to meet me here. I promised Unde 
Dryden that I would just stay quietly at home 
with mamma, and not mix in any society." 

The colour tingled in Adelaide's face, she 
looked on Elinor as a superior being, but she 
held her father's creed about Uncle Dryden. 

" I think uncle might trust you to your own 
parents then, without exacting any promises. 
James Fisher is papa's cousin, Elinor ; surely 
your own flesh and blood can't harm you." 

But as she ended her sentence, Adelaide's 
eyes fell before her sister's, and the glow of colour 
spread over throat and temples more in confusion 
than in anger. 

" Well done, Addy, always stand up for your 
own people. I see we shall get on, for I'm a tho< 
rough radical ; money is the only thing necessary 
to get on in life, although of course you know, 
dear, till he has formaUy declared me his heiress, 
I must conform to uncle's rules ; but if such a 
question is not among the unanswerable ones, 
what sort of a person is this Mr. James 
Fisher ?" 
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The dinner bell rang loudly, and although 
Adelaide well knew there was no need of baste 
— as her father invariably kept dinner waiting, 
— she affected great concern, and so hurried her 
sister that she could not repeat her question. 



CHAPTER III. 

MR. DRYDEN AT STARBY. 

And meantime the fever raged at Starby, and 
Mr. Dryden remained there strengthening and 
encouraging all by liis presence, and chiefly the 
clergyman and doctors, froni whom he took all 
cares, save those for the souls and bodies of their 
patients. 

It was his example and authority which pre- 
vented many of the terrified villagers from 
leaving their homes, and thus spreading the in- 
fection. It was the Squire also who provided 
that necessary supplies of food should be brought 
to the cross-road leading from the nearest town^ 
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and left there. Besides these and many other 
sanitary measures, he took his turn in watching 
by the sick and the dying, his vitality seemed 
inexhaustible, it was as if all the life and 
energy he had suppressed under the calm 
stoicism and reticence of the last twenty years 
had found vent now and carried him on through 
days and nights of incessant labour. 

Northover would not have believed her eyes 
if she had seen her cold, stern, indifferent mas- 
ter hurrying along from one cottage to another, 
a bottle of wine under one arm, and some broth 
or other restorative in his hand— happy indeed 
to find a case were such remedies availed, for 
the disease was deadly in its effects, very few of 
those who were stricken ever rose again from 
the beds on which they had fallen prone — with 
bursting temples and flushed cheeks and shivering 
frame. And the terror these well-known symp- 
toms caused helped the fever-demon to consum- 
mate his work, there was so little hope, such 
apparent certainty of death among the poor 
terrified people, that they made no struggle for 
life — ^in many cases refused all remedies — and 
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gave themselves up like sheep to be slaugh- 
tered. 

Mr. Dryden perceived this fatal symptom 
before his fellow-labourers did, and his strong 
sense where anything practical was concerned, 
at once told him that remedies availed little 
against its sombre power. Both he and the 
London doctor he had sent for lived at the 
Rectory, but they did not often meet, except 
beside the sick, or at the hurried and interrupted 
meal times. 

One evening — just a fortnight after his arri- 
val at Starby, the Squire met Mr. Brownlow at 
the Rectory gate. 

" I have been trying to get quiet speech of 
you these two days," he said. ** I have some- 
thing very urgent to say, if you can spare me 
a few minutes.'* 

** I can spare you just half-an-hour/' said the 
clergyman — looking at his watch, his pale face 
and sunken eyes showing how his incessant 
labours were telling on him, '^ and then 1 must 
go to poor Mary fiiunden's, the third child died 
this morning, and I fully expect to find that 
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she herself is sickeuing when I go back. She 
has made up her mind there is no escape for 
her." 

" Ah" — the Squire drew a long breath ; 
" that's just what I wanted to speak to you 
about. Don't you see, Brownlow, that this 
apathy, or fatalism, or whatever it may be that 
the people have about recovery is destroying 
them as much as the fever itself. I haven't 
spoken to the doctors, but I'm sure they would 
say so too." 

"Yes," j5aid the Rector, shaking his head, 
" we must all feel that ; but beyond our prayers, 
I cannot see any cure for it. Remonstrance 
only irritates them." 

Mr. Dryden did not answer, and they both 
went into the little study and flung themselves 
into chairs, overdone with the day's labour. 

The Squire felt disappointed ; he could not 
bring any tangible charge against his pastor, 
but he was oppressed, as we all are, when the 
weight of any care which ought to be more 
fitly dealt with by another rolls back on our- 
selves. He knew that it was impossible to be 

VOL. I. 19 
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better, more self-denying than his companion, 
but he felt just tiow how great would have been 
the help of a more energetic and decided wiU. 
His moody reverie was disturbed by the doc- 
tor's entrance. 

"You're right, Brownlow," he said, as he 
came in ; " that woman Blunden is seized, and 
there's been such a previous pull on the system, 
that I expect it will make short work with her — 
she's insensible now ; but even when she comes 
round she will be far more trouble than the 
children. She looked on herself as doomed 
three days ago." 

" That carries out what I have been saying, 
Brownlow, and unless some way is found to stir 
uphopein these people, your remedies are useless." 

The Squire spoke with a sort of bitter vehe- 
mence that startled his companions. He was 
much less accustomed to scenes of death and 
suffering than they were, and it seemed to him 
impossible to be patient under such a visitation, 
that the progress of death must be arrested, and 
that they were all supine, if not worse, for not 
striving to battle with it. 
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Mr. Brownlow looked sad and helpless ; the 
doctor seemed to be studying Mr. Dryden with 
the keen insight of his profession into peculiarity 
of temperament ; he saw how impossible it was 
for these two men to understand each other. 

" You mean," — he spoke to the Squire,— 
'' that some outward stimulus, some distraction, 
should be given to these poor creatures, but 
then, sir, it is too late to preach and exhort when 
the fever has got hold of them.*' 

" Well, we are all conscious of that." 

Mr. Dryden spoke angrily ; he did not see 
that the doctor was trying to put him on the 
right track ; the other went on as if the re- 
joinder had been courteously spoken. 

" Yes ; and therefore I agree with you, that 
something should be done beforehand. Stay, 
Brownlow, could you not have up some twenty 
men and women, and hold forth to them in 
your own garden. I think you were right to 
stop the church-going. It fed the fever, but 
no doubt something in that way would comfort 
them." 

Mr. Brownlow did not answer at once. 

19—2 
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Since his wife's death — ^he had always consulted 
her on all occasions — he had got into a habit of 
pondering deeply and silently any suggestion 
made by others ; judgment was twice as diffi- 
cult to form unaided by her tender yet firm 
mind. 

Mr. Dryden was silent too, he was very defi- 
cient in the inventive faculty ; he only felt in- 
tensely ready and willing to aid any scheme that 
might be proposed. 

The doctor left them and went on his rounds, 
and still the two men sate gloomily over the 
fire. At length the clei'ygyman rose and walked 
across to where his friend sate. 

" Forgive me," he said, *' for what must seem 
to you like negligence towards the souls in- 
trusted to me, and thank you for reminding me 
of my duty. I don't know how you found it, 
Dryden, but I'm not half the man I was when 
I had my Cecil. I begin to see now," he said 
reverently, " why she was taken away. Depend 
upon it, we. are all meant to walk alone, and if 
we will cling to props, why — why, they must 
be wrenched from us." 
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He looked expecting some touch of sympathy 
from his widowed friend, but there came so 
dark a cloud over the Squire's face, so stern ^ 
glance from his eyes, that the clergyman stood 
hesitating and ashamed of the emotion he had 
betrayed to such a listener. 

Mr. Dryden got up from his chair and walked 
to the window; There were feelings at work in 
him which he felt his face might betray,; and he 
^id not care to submit them to observation. 
He cleared his voice harshly before he answered. 

" I dare say I seem cold and abrupt, but I 
was not so happy in my marriage as you were, 
Brownlow. I am not a man calculated to win 
a woman's love or confidence either." 

He faced round suddenly, and then spoke in 
his usual calm matter-of-fact way. 

" I think you were about to say you had hit 
on some plan for these poor people. I should 
be glad to listen to it." 

Mf. Brownlow started, his thoughts had 
been travelling far from the memory even of 
his dead wife. All the vague whispers and 
mysterious stories he had heard when first he 
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came to Starby about Mr. Dryden's short and 
unhappy term of wedlock had thronged to his 
mind; Sir Stuart's confession, too, recurred, 
and set him wondering what had been the true 
secret that seemed to have shortened the poor 
lady's life and shed a lasting gloom over her 
husband's, but the Squire's words roused him. 

" Yes, I ought to have thought of it sooner. 
What do you think of my assembling the people 
in the Ash Glen every Sunday — those who can 
walk as far, of course ? The sea breeze that 
comes up the Glen would keep the air pure, 
and the distance would prevent any of the sickly 
from trying to join in the service." 

The proposal sounded like an inspiration, and 
it WSU3 quickly settled to carry it into execution 
on the next Sunday. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AUNT JANE ANN. 



Miss Jane Ann Brownlow had a decided 
attack of what she called 'Uhe fidgets." At 
their early dinner she had run the risk of dis- 
turbing both her brother's and Maurice's di- 
gestion by sudden and unexpected darts to the 
window, followed by a precipitate return to her 
chair, not venturing to confess the motive of 
her restlessness, lest her demure brother should 
repeat for the tenth time at least that their niece 
could not possibly arrive before three o'clock; 
so when Maurice asked what she was so eager 
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about, she replied quickly that she had ''got 
the fidgets/' 

It is not fair to tell tales, but if Maurice had 
been closely questioned he would have said that 
the verb " to fidget" was one his good friend 
and sworn ally, Miss Brownlow, must have 
learned to conjugate early, there was so little 
repose about her, either mental or physical. 
Except for a certain restlessness in her large, 
bright, grey eyes, you would have thought so 
plump and comely a lady would have taken life 
easily. She had a massive square head and face ; 
the lower part of this (she was fast approaching 
middle age) had become rather too full, but the 
broad brow, well marked, though somewhat too 
sbaggy eyebrows, and finely cut nose and 
mouth, stamped the rest of the face as intel- 
lectual rather than sensual in expression. She 
must have been handsome once; her com- 
plexion was still very pure and transparent- 
looking, but the bright brown locks that had 
contrasted with it were grey, almost to white- 
ness ; the peculiar golden tint across them re- 
calling the sunshine that had once been there. 
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Her head-gear was quaint, but it suited her 
— a triangular piece of nnuslin, or lace, laid flat 
on her head, two of the comers hanging down 
in front, and the other behind, gathered in just 
between the ears, to keep it in place. Miss 
Brownlow was no friend to haberdashers; she 
spent very little on her dress at all — nothing on 
finery. Her lace was valuable, and had been in 
the family for generations ; but, with the ex- 
ception of a massive cornelian brooch — an in- 
taglio, bearing three heads of Augustus — her 
grey dress of some soft woollen stuff, was quite 
unornamented. 

Spite of the plump and rounded outline of 
her figure, there was a masculine abruptness 
both in her movements and her voice that had 
at first repelled Maurice. His notion of a 
woman was at present idealistic; and Miss 
Brownlow's hearty greeting, and warm, motherly 
manner on his first arrival, although they had 
excited his gratitude, had checked his sympathy. 
Boys are strangely contradictory, especially at 
sixteen; the very qualities they crave tor in 
others, if proffered too lavishly, offend their 
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fastidious taste. Refinement with them, as in 
Maurice's case, is often a natural gift, hidden 
under a careless, and sometimes a homely man- 
ner. It might have been the reason that Miss 
Brownlow, spite of her good looks, and her 
small independence, was still single, that she 
had always had the frank cordiality towards 
men which suited her present age, although it 
must have been far less feminine younger ; but 
it is hard to make some women understand that 
men do not care to be sought, and are apt to 
suspect a motive in such warmth and in- 
terest in their pursuits and welfare, even where 
such suspicions are wholly undeserved. To those 
men whose female ideal is very pure and high, it 
is as if a goddess had stepped down from her pe- 
destal, to mingle with the vulgar herd of her 
worshippers. Women often do not miss the 
reverence they wilfully throw away ; and if their 
demeanour only re-acted on themselves, . it would 
be of less consequence, fiut then analogy steps 
in, and frequently the whole female society in 
which a man moves, is judged by the want of 
reticence of a few of its members. 



I 
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Miss Brownlow reverenced mankind * most 
implicitly, although she had a way of laughing 
i: at their foibles, which used at first to make 

: Maurice's ears tingle ; but as years and educa- 

i tion had developed his mind and talents, the 

I * tables had been turned : and although the good 

I lady scarcely loved him as warmly as she did at 

first, from a secret uneasy consciousness that 
I his tact and good ta^te were greater than her 

own, she admired him both for his own sake, 
and as her brother's chefd'ceuvre in the shape of 
a pupil. She worshipped Erasmus, the sage of 
the family, kept his books in order — for, like 
many another sage, he was not the neatest of 
men — sympathised in all his pursuits, attended 
to his aquarium, brought up young nurseries 
of caterpillars, and watched over their subse- 
quent existence as fondly as a mother. 

Erasmus was as learned about insects and 
reptiles as in Greek and Hebrew ; and in his 
quaint, discursive talk, rambled from one subject 
to the other, more like a butterfly than the 
sober old moth that he was ; but start the sub- 
ject of the origin of words, or any topic involv- 
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ing a discussion of the difficulties of language, 
and you found at once the theme of attraction 
for the moth. He would persevere till he not 
only grew hoarse, but had also completely wearied 
out his listeners, spite of the recondite wisdom 
he displayed. 

His sister's restlessness had roused him out 
of his usual abstraction, and his clear blue eyes 
twinkled merrily as he exchanged a glance of 
mutual intelligence with Maurice. 

" Have you told Karse that you expect your 
niece to-day, Jane Ann ?" 

"Now, Erasmus, what provoking mar-plots 
you wise men are. I meant Maurice to be sur- 
prised ; and now " 

" Well — well, and so he will be. You need 
not say anything more, I suppose. He and I 
are going for a walk — are we not ?" 

The first words had been spoken with such 
unusual testiness, that his pupil looked up in 
surprise. Perhaps Mr. Brownlow thought it 
quite unnecessary that Cecil's visit should be 
made in any way important to Maurice. He 
looked upon her simply as a new scholar — a 
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fresh mind on which to experimentalise. The 
notion of any interest excited by the meeting of 
two young people of different sex under his 
roof did not stnke him as in any way remark- 
able. 

"Yes, it's all very well of Erasmus," said 
his sister, nodding her head gravely, as soon 
as the master and his scholar had departed ; " I 
suppose he thinks that it won't disturb that 
youth at his studies to have a lovely young 
creature like Cecil flitting about the house ; and 
she, of course, has been far too well brought up 
by that poor, dear, proper mother of hers to 
give any encouragement to a youth in an 
inferior position ; although, upon my word" — 
and here Miss Brownlow nursed her chin medi- 
tatively — "he's very good-looking, and most 
gentlemanlike — thanks to Erasmus ; not that 
the boy ever was vulgar, quite the reverse ; only 
there were little roughnesses and uncouth ways 
one scarcely notices now-— he was one of Na- 
ture's gentlemen, I suppose. Well, if I were a 
girl — I don't know — but I don't think I should 
have hked to have been shut up in a house with 
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Maurice Karse, if I mightn't have said * yes/ 
when he made love to me, with those wonder- 
ful eyes of his. Oh, dear me, there'll be a 
heart-ache somewhere. I wish Cecil could have 
gone to Mary, at Oxford." 

But Miss Brownlow soon brightened. 

She had a true love for her niece, and greeted 
her with a warmth that brought tears to Cecil's 
eyes — for she felt very sad and desolate, as she 
thought of her father in his lonely home. 

It had tried both faith and obedience too, to 
leave him exposed to the deadly infection ; for 
although the fever was only in its first stage, 
still she knew urgent cause alone could have 
decided him to insist on this separation. 

It was very comforting to listen to her aunt's 
sanguine views and bright talk. Miss Brown- 
low had the unwonted discretion to be sOent 
about Maurice; and as Cecil knew that her 
unde took pupils, she was not surprised to see 
him come into the drawing-room with a stranger. 

She looked at him as soon as they were all 
seated round the tea-table (where her aunt had 
presided for nearly thirty years, without ever 
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learning the secret of making good tea, from 
the difficulty she found of concentrating atten- 
tion when good talk formed a counter attraction), 
and decided that he was handsome, but very 
silent. 

Well he might seem silent. He was rapt 
far away in a cloud-like memory that he could 
not grasp distinctly. Had he dreamed, or where, 
in what other life, had he seen that virginal head 
— that pure, lovely face, so full of high purpose 
and deep thought? Suddenly he caught the 
word Flairs. Mr. Brownlow was telling his 
niece, that in a letter he had received that day, 
her father spoke of Mr, Dryden's resolution to 
devote himself to the people of Starby, and to 
isolate his own household at Flairs from the 
infection. Cecil had broken her journey, and 
stayed two days in Oxford with her aunt ; so 
this was fresh news to her. Her uncle was too 
much engaged in answering her questions to 
look at Maurice, or she must have remarked 
his unusual agitation. 

He flushed, and then turned pale again. A 
look of shame and confusion changing the whole 
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expression of his face. Yes, he remembered 
now where he had seen Cecil Brownlow, for she 
must be the dream-child that had so haunted 
him in days gone by. It was her face that he 
had seen looking angel-like, as she lay swooning 
in the North Gallery at Flairs. And how had 
he chanced to see her there ? The hot glow 
seemed to scorch his eyes, as he remembered 
that he had been there by stealth — an unautho- 
rised intruder. He felt as if he could sit still 
no longer ; he must go away out of the house, 
till Cecil should have departed. Suppose Mr. 
Brownlow began to speak of his life at Flairs — 
to mention him as a poor dependant on Mr. 
Dryden's bounty. For a moment it seemed as 
if he could not bear it, as if he must be Cecil's 
equal ; but this feeling could not last long in so 
noble and self-possessed a mind. He told him- 
self that let his parentage be what it might, he was 
Cecil's equal, so long as he did nothing to disgrace 
the breeding and teaching bestowed on him — 
' for in his highest flights his most ardent longings 
after refinement — that seeking after the beauti- 
ful, not merely things of beauty, which is the 
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sure test of genius — he had never once felt 
ashamed of the link that bound him to. the old 
gamekeeper; so that no false feeling on that 
score troubled him now. Still, after he had 
calmed his agitation, there remained an unde- 
fined but unconquerable dislike to the idea of 
Cecil being made acquainted with his former 
place of abode. 

But Miss Brownlow had been watching him 
for some minutes, and now as he looked up and 
met her eyes, she laughed at him. 

" Really, Mr. Karse, I must say, considering 
that Erasmus and Cecil are burying themselves 
in butterflies, you might take a little compassion 
on me and honour me with some conversation. 
In the first place, I believe I quite forgot to tell 
you about the fever, didn't I ? It's a very good 
thing for you, young man, that you don't go 
home for vacations, or you see you'd have been 
there now. Why, my dear Maurice," she said, 
kindly, " is anything the matter ? you look all 
colours." 

*' Does that young lady — ^your niece I mean 
— know that I come from Flairs ?" 

VOL. I. 20 
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Maurice stammered and reddened in a man- 
ner that Miss Brownlow could only attribute to 
the disturbance created in his faculties by the 
presence of her niece, and following her usual 
bent of judging for herself, ipstead of consulting 
in some measure the feelings of those she wished 
to set right, she looked at him satirically for a 
moment, and then laughed. 

" No — I don't see how she can ; but I'll teD 
her directly if you won't look so conscious ;" 
and before he had recovered from his annoyance 
at her laughter, she turned to Cecil. 

" Cecil, allow me to present you to Mr. 
Maurice Karse, who is anxious you should 
know he comes from Flairs." 

Mr. Brownlow and Cecil turned round from 
the butterflies they were examining. They both 
looked surprised, but Erasmus looked vexed also. 
His sister knew as well as he did that Mr. Dry- 
den had thought it best they should only men- 
tion Maurice as Mr. Karse, without any details 
about his birth or connections, as if the young 
man should ftilfil his expectations and rise by 
his own exertions to a higher position, his 
humble origin might militate against him. 
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How could Jane Ann be so thoughtless ? 
He knew very well that Cecil had not the 
slightest clue to Maurice's identity with the boy 
she might perhaps have casually seen in her 
childhood ; and as he looked quickly at Maurice 
his annoyance deepened. 

He stood still, robbed of all self-possession by 
the revelation he had so desired to withhold^ and 
it was not all pride that made the wound so 
deep. It seemed as if Miss Brownlow*s words 
had opened a gulf between him and Cecil, which 
nothing could bridge. Should she ask and dis- 
cover his real position, to her he must ever be 
the dependant on Mr. Dryden, but for his bounty, 
his paid retainer ; for what could he else have 
done but take service as gamekeeper at Flairs. 

Cecil bowed to him in acknowledgment of her 
aunt's words ; but his constrained, confused man- 
ner checked her speech. Before Mr. Brownlow 
had made up his mind how to act — usually a 
long process — Maurice murmured some excuse, 
and left the room. 



20—2 



CHAPTER V. 



ROLAND MARKHAM's DETERMINATION. 



Adelaide Markham felt puzzled, and for so 
humble-minded a person, decidedly discontented. 
She was still under the spell that Elinor threw 
over all those who approached her ; but she was 
restive beneath its influence, and then as the 
uncertain swaying of her morbid mood turned 
another phase of mind uppermost, she thcugbt 
Elinor must be right, and that her cousin, James 
Fisher, was but an ordinary mortal atter all, 
while she had seen him with different vision. 

The sisters* talk beside Elinor's bedroom fire, 
on the night of the first introduction, had been 
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short; but to poor Adelaide most UDsatisfkc- 
tory. 

She did not dare to ask direct questions, but 
she hovered near the subject, spite of her sister's 
apparent dulness and inclination to talk of her 
travelling experiences. She did not know that 
Elinor was watching her timid efforts with in- 
finite amusement, and partly from natural con-* 
tradiction, partly from a real desire not to wound 
her sister by disagreement, she was purposely 
avoiding mention of the evening visitor. 

But though Adelaide was timid, she was re- 
solute when once she had made up her mind 
that a thing was right to be done. To ensure 
true love between sisters, she felt there must be 
confidence, and a confession quivered for utter- 
ance now, if Elinor would but open a way for it. 
The young sister waited, growing more and 
more nervous and excited ; but at any rate, if 
all could not be said, just then, that she wished, 
she must do her duty by James — his presence 
must not be slightingly passed over, like that of 
some ordinary acquaintance. 

At last Elinor yawned very audibly — 
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" Adelaide dear — it is getting very late/' 

" Yes, Elinor." Then in the hard, abrupt 
voice which will come to nervous persons when 
they broach a subject about which they desire to 
be specially pleasant, " You've not said how you 
like James Fisher." 

Elinor was very tired. Without even a glance 
upwards, which would have shown her Ade- 
laide's averted face and trembling lips, she 
said — 

** Oh, I'm quite disappointed. I expected 
something much less second-rate. He is vain 
and shallow." 

" Good-night." Adelaide's voice was choked, 
if her sister had not been too much absorbed 
in her own thoughts to notice it. 

She left the room quickly, as anxious to be 
free from Elinor's. presence as she had just now 
been to linger in it ; and running upstairs to 
her own room, she sat down to try and realise 
what had been said. Anger, or what she called 
just indignation, rose strongly — 

*' Elinor had no right to speak with contempt 
of any friend of ours ; if that is what she calls 
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lady-like conduct, I'm glad I was never taken 
away from home to be made a lady of. Why 
James is our own cousin." 

And then the craving for the good opinion of 
others, which so weakened growth of mental 
power in Adelaide, and obscured the deamess 
of her judgment, reminded her how many 
people Elinor had seen and known, and how 
narrow was her own experience. 

Love argued on the other side, that she had 
been a coward not to defend James at once. 
After all, her sister was a stranger who had little 
claim on her beyond natural affection. 

But Elinor's influence was too potent for this 
mood to last with her timid, loving sister. If 
Adelaide could only summon courage to tell 
her the truth, her feelings towards James must 
change.* 

" Never mind," she said to herself next morn- 
ing, " I've done mischief once by abruptness. I 
must wait for an opportunity now." 

When he came again, and Elinor spoke more 
civilly to him than she had done before, he had 
scarcely a word or look for Adelaide ; but she 
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did not care for this — she had begged him to 
propitiate Elinor, and was he not obeying 
her. 

Spite of the awkward silence about him, 
which she had found herself unable to break 
since that unlucky evening, she felt happier. 
She would be patient and reserve her confession 
until James should have grown quite into Eli- 
nor's favour. 

Gradually as the novelty of the home party 
wore off, Elinor began to find the quiet, unevent- 
ful life irksome, and to hail even Mr. Fisher's 
visits as a break in the long dull evenings. Her 
mother's affection had been very soothing at first, 
and between herself and her father existed the 
singular mutual attraction one sees in relatives 
#ho have lived much apart, and whose charac- 
ters are alike. 

They studied each other carefully, understand- 
ing motives at a glance, which to others who had 
known each for years, would have been undis- 
coverable. But the result was not equal : Mr. 
Markham's admiration of his daughter's talents 
and judgment increased daily, and she grew very 
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fond of her father ; but she was much cleverer 
than he was, and as this first restraint wore off 
she shrank from his laughing boasts of the clever 
strokes of policy in the way of making money 
and gaining the good opinion of the world, th£it 
might be acquired by the careful wording of a 
sentence. It shocked her at first as something 
strange, although she had so often misrepre- 
sented things to serve her own purposes ; but 
she was young still, and she often felt that 
though she loved her father, and his open 
hearty manner best, her respect was still her 
Uncle Dry den's. One seemingly trifling cir- 
cumstance sometimes puzzled her : h^r father's 
talk was far more restrained in Adelaide's pre- 
sence than when alone with her ; but then her 
self-love satisfied her that this was but natural, 
and that parents are always most at ease with 
the child they love best. 

'* Poor dear mamma is brim-fuU of love and 
affection, but a man like papa requires the sym- 
pathy of equality of mind, and I am quite sure 
he cannot have that from either her or Ade- 
laide. Poor Addy ! I wish I could love her as 
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she does me, but she should not talk ^ good ' so 
much ; if she only knew how it bores when one 
is planning and thinking, and I can't tell her 
so when she sits affectionately with her arm 
round me — oh dear me, I like home ; but it has 
its drawbacks. I begin to wish that assumptive 
Mr. James Fisher would come oftener ; at any 
rate he is a little variety." 

She stood thinking, and then began to cal- 
cuhte how many weeks there were to Easter, 
and to speculate on the possibility of persuading 
her Uncle Dryden to take a town house for the 
season, and permit her to realise some of her 
picturings. 

It was near dinner time, and for a wonder 
Elinor was dressed and down-stairs before either 
her mother or Adelaide, the Markham family 
had no unnecessary formalities about them, but 
scrambled down one after another, without much 
regard to punctuality. 

As Elinor stood before the fire, her handsome 
. silk dress rustling as she drew it up so as to 
warm each slender foot in its turn, her father 
camie in. 
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*• Why, Nell, you have got the start of them 
to-day ; how well you look ; have you been for 

* 

a walk to get that bloom on your cheeks ?" 

" Yes, I went for a walk, mamma was afraid 
of the cold. Papa, I wish she had a carriage, 
she gets moped staying in-doors." 

This was said rather searchingly, for her father 
had boasted the day before when alone with her 
of some unexpected success he had met with in 
" shares," and with her supreme ignorance of the 
value of money, it seemed to her that her 
mother's position, both for appearance and 
comfort, would be greatly benefited by a car- 
riage. 

" I wish she had, * if wishes were horses,' — 
you know the end, don't you, Elinor ? No, my 
dear, we'll leave that for when you're mistress of 
Flairs ; bless my soul, we shall all have a fine 
time of it then — what's the use of shaking 
your head ? stuff and nonsense, Nell, you're not 
the girl I take you for if you're mock-modest ; 
you've only got to play your line easily now, and 
you may wind that precious uncle of yours round 
your finger." 
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" You don't UDderstaDd Uncle Dryden, papa, 
he will never let any one manage him, besides, 
he has told me openly, that although as long as 
I live at Flairs he likes me to be called Miss 
Dryden, and regards me as his adopted child, 
still I am not to consider myself his sole heiress, 
unless I marry to please him." 

An ugly word was on Mr. Markham's lips, 
but he thought better of it, and only snapped 
his fingers. 

** You know as well as T do, Nell, that it*s 
nothing but the humbug of a miserly old bache- 
lor, for he's little else. If you don*t get Flairs, 
who does? You're next of kin after your 
mother, at any rate, unless you think he'd prefer 
Fred. Fred was not born when he took a fancy 
to you, or your nose might have been put out 
of joint. No — no, you'll be mistress of Flairs, 
£linor, as safe as the bank, and you'll not forget 
your father nor your mother either, I know my 
dear, and may the time not be long in 
coming — " 

" Oh, papa, that seems like wishing for 
uncle's death." 
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" And if I did," a dark shade gathered on 
Roland Markham's face, and completely altered 
its expression, " I should do no more than he 
has done ever since 1 married your mother. I 
hate Wentworth Dryden. I make no mouths 
of saying it, and I think he has acted a base, 
unnatural part in separating parents and child, 
as he has done, for his own ends." 

Elinor's eyes flashed now, her father's anger 
would have frightened a more timid woman, but 
there was no self-restraint in it — it was too 
much like her own to alarm her. 

" You seem to forget what Uncle Dryden has 
done for me, and even supposing he does not 
make me his heiress, he will settle a very hand- 
some income on me even if I don't marry as 
he likes." 

"As he likes? which means — I know the 
old tyrant, — that you exercise no choice in the 
matter at all, and will submit to be handed 
over like a lamb to any titled noodle whom 
he may select for you. Elinor, if you marry 
a man you don't care for simply to please 
your Unde Dryden, you'll be a fool. Marry 
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a coronet and welcome to please yourself and 
your own ambition, but if you submit to be the 
slave of that — '* 

His wife's entrance with Adelaide stopped 
him, and prevented Elinor's angry reply, for 
she was disgusted beyond the power of imme- 
diate utterance, but disgusted far more by her 
father's rudeness and coarse words than by his 
ingratitude. 

Mr. Markham's vehemence seemed to have 
exhausted him, for he was very silent through 
the dinner, and in the evening went to sleep. 
Later when James Fisher came in and seated 
himself beside Elinor, his host apparently 
again dozed off, but it was only pretence, 
and as he watched the ' young man's efforts 
to engage his daughter's attention, and her 
consciousness of his adftiiration, a bright keen 
light glittered in Roland Markham's half- 
closed eyes, and his lips were pressed firmly 
together. 

" I swore to be revenged," he said, '* when he 
refused to call me brother, and I will be, by 
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Jove ; the next generation of Dry dens shall 
have more Markham blood in them than Elinor 
has, or I'll know the reason why." 
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